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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_The King’s Christmas greeting to his sailors and 
his troops, wishing them well in the coming year, 
is a greeting in which the whole nation can share. It 
expresses the country’s mood—a serious mood but 
not downcast. It expresses in a few sincere and 
simple Phrases our absolute trust in the Navy and our 
recognition of the faith and valour of our fighting 
men in France and in the East. It expresses also our 
sympathy with the stricken. The King speaks with 
an entire fitness and with great dignity. It is the 
nation’s privilege that he speaks thus on behalf of 
all : that the voice of his people is included in his. 

May- God bless the Fleet, the Armies and all their 
undertakings ’’—this is the urgent wish of the nation 
upon this first day of a new and critical year. 


The King has also sent a message to his Indian 
troops, recently fighting in France, but now leaving 
Europe for service in a more suitable climate. The 
message was committed to the Prince of Wales and by 
him delivered to the assembled soldiers. This act of 
Imperial recognition and courtesy will be thoroughly 
appreciated and understood by the Indian soldiers, in 
whose regard the majesty of the Empire lives in the 
person and dignity of the King Emperor. The King 
shows himself continually alive to the significance of 
his office. His quiet carriage during the war has 
tended to obscure his constant activity and anxious 
ter ee = nation; but his work is none the less 
recognised, and is laying up immense r 
loyalty for the throne. 


Great things will be looked for from the Govern- 
ment in the New Year; and there is no doubt that 
if the Cabinet is to last into the summer, it will have 
to give people a much better impression than it has 
given during the last six months. For the Serbian 
fiasco, and the position generally in the Balkans, 
the public should recognise that the British Cabinet 
is by no means wholly to blame; for Great Britain is 
not a Dictator to the Allies. But feebleness and 


fumbling at home is another matter; and feebleness 
and fumbling have been too often apparent over Men, 
Munitions, and Money. It is rather surprising that 
the Government has so far discovered few convincing 
critics; it has been attacked a great deal; but few of 
these attacks have been sustained; whilst those which 
have been sustained have been petty as a rule, not 
made by powerful or ‘‘ well judgemented ’’ minds. 


The truth is that all our politicians to-day, critics 
as well as criticised, have been bred up in the politics 
of peace. The war sense comes but slowly. It can- 
not be bred at once in a country which is spared the 
worst horrors of war. Notoriously Mr. Asquith’s 
gifts and habits as a Premier are the gifts and habits 
of peace. Two years ago there was nothing he would 
less have imagined for himself than being called to 
lead and decide for a nation at war. All his long 
political past is against him, and it is only fair that 
we should allow for this. Few men can change the 
tenour of their political lives as successfully as Pitt. 
Mr. Asquith has torn a leaf or two from that remark- 
able book of conversion ; but he is not, it is too obvious, 
half as bold in war as he was tactical in peace; and 
no one would claim for him the stature of Pitt in either 
capacity. He cannot strike Pitt’s right and determined 
attitude—unambiguous and uncompromising—the atti- 
tude we expect of a leader of men. It is notorious 
that Pitt loved peace, and only went into his great war 
with infinite reluctance and at the last possible moment. 


He was a born peace Minister, and this fact has 
encouraged many critics to assume that he was neces- 


sarily a bad war Minister. The view is quite un- 
tenable, and not at all logical. He did not enter 
willingly into war, but, once he had entered, he was 
resolute and thorough in speech and conduct. 


The heroes of the Cabinet have decided to break 
their hearts and keep the pledge. It is understood they 
reached this decision on Tuesday after a long and 
grave discussion. So the ‘‘ Voluntary System’’ is 


really dead now; the ‘‘ Voluntary System’’, which 
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has been the “‘ pride and glory ’’, even the “ spiritual 
home ’’, of the Radical and Socialist parties and their 
newspapers all through the war—and which seems to 
have made up to them for the dead and dying and 
mangled on the country’s daily casualty lists. A few 
of the Twenty-Two, it is said, are so distressed by this 
supreme act of sacrifice—scarcely equalled since Abra- 
ham built an altar and made ready to offer up Isaac— 
that they may retire. It is all very moving—if you 
choose to take it with high seriousness, which is not 
easy. 


But now that the pledge is to be kept and the un- 
married men—who, by the way, include juveniles of 
40 years and 364 days, with bald heads, big stomachs, 
and a carpet-slipper habit in the evening—are to be 
run in, one would like to know exactly why it is ‘‘ only 
fair’’ that the Bachelors should go and taste cold 
steel before the Benedicks. We have seen that “‘ only 
fair ’’ statement made in a score of public prints, and 
have heard it shouted everywhere. But why is it 
‘‘only fair’’? Surely Benedick has rather more, as a 
rule, to defend, to fight for, than Bachelor? He has 
a home of his own, a wife of his own, children perhaps 
of his own; he has—though this is not invariable— 
more money of his own, more chattels, more pigs, 
cows, and poultry, than has Bachelor. Why should 
Benedick expect Bachelor to go to.the wars first and 
take gladly the javelins into his breast, and thereby 
defend his—Benedick’s—belongings, wife, and home? 


The truth is, this ‘‘ only fair’’ talk, this thought- 
less stuff about the iniquity of young unmarried 
“* slackers ’’ staying at home whilst poor, dear mar- 
ried men are torn off to the wars, has been largely 
claptrap. But, if any decision was to be reached at all 
this side of Christmas 1916, it has been necessary, 


because only by devising a good ‘‘cry’’. and spread- | 


ing it among the crowd like wildfire were our states- 
men able at length to reach a conclusion. It was 
necessary to sweep in the anti-conscriptionists by some 
such catchy, crowd-charming device of the kind. All 
the same, now the dodge has been done, one may 
say that it was and is repugnant to good sense and 
principle, screamed about as it has been. The only 
solid and sound argument for sending Bachelor first 
is that Bachelor costs less: yet that good argument 
hardly anyone has had the courage to use. 


Rumours come daily from Salonica, travelling in 
search of gulls, for they are never believed in Greece 
or in Serbia. The situation around Salonica seems to 
be in essentials what it was a week ago. The Franco. 
British occupy their entrenched lines, which are said 
to be impregnable. They have been visited by General 
Castelnau. An immediate enemy attack on the Allied 
forces in Greek Macedonia seems unlikely to the 
French authorities. Meantime, King Ferdinand has 
made a speech to his Parliament, condemning the “ in- 
curable obstinacy ’’ of Serbia, and weeping over ‘‘ the 
tortured Bulgarian nation’’. Perkaps reports have 
endowed King Ferdinand with more imagination than 
his speech displayed. 


Russia’s activity on the Bessarabian front, and, 
above all, from the River Pruth to Toporontz, in Buko- 
vina, north of the Roumanian frontier, may have im- 
portant effects on the whole campaign in the Near 
East. The Russian attacks were made in force, and 
Austria admits that they were not repulsed everywhere. 
Some advanced guard divisions in Galicia were com- 
pelled to fall back on their main positions. This is 
not a fact to be headlined, but it may denote the 
beginning of important events. As for the Russian 
successes in Persia, Kashan has been occupied, and 
forces march on Ispahan, a distance of 100 miles. 


Renewed activity in the Vosges is the main item of 
news from the French zone of war. Our Allies say 


that they captured on Tuesday a series of German — 


works between the Rehfelsen and the Hirzstein, in 
addition to the trenches already lost by the enemy; 
while the Germans declare that the French after their 
first attack were everywhere repulsed. We accept the 
French statements. The British also have had a suc- 
cessful brush with the Germans near Armentiéres, 
entering some trenches and bombing them with good 
effect. It was an affair of ten minutes—a sprinting 
enterprise. Our artillery has been effective against 
trenches and billets in many places between Mametz 
and Monchy; about Ypres there has been a heavy duel 
between the big guns. 


On Christmas Day a British force defeated 3,000 
Arabs about eight miles from Mersa Matru, an 
Egyptian coast town, about 150 miles west of Alex- 
andria. Some Sikhs and a New Zealand battalion dis- 
tinguished themselves, driving the Tripolitan Arabs to 
the west of Wadi Majid, and slaying two hundred of 
them. Our ships, by their gunfire, gave support to 
our troops. 


There has been fierce fighting at Kut in Mesopo- 
tamia. A fort on the north side of the Kut Peninsula 
was attacked fiercely by the Turks on 24 December, 
and through the night to Christmas Day. With 
artillery they breached its defences, and twice they 
fought their way in, only to be driven out. Again the 
Turks attacked, and this time they lodged themselves 
in a bastion. The garrison (Oxford Light Infantry 
and the 1o3rd) held on to their entrenchment till they 
were reinforced by the Norfolk Regiment and the 
48th Pioneers. Early on Christmas morning the 
Turks retired from the bastion, after losing about 700 
men in a brave fight. The British losses were about 
190 killed and wounded. 


A naval fight in the Adriatic has weakened the Aus- 
trian Navy, sinking a large new destroyer called the 
‘* Triglay’’. A sister ship struck a mine and was 
blown up. The names of the flotillas that took part in 
this affair are not given in the official report. An 
Austrian naval division having come out of Cattaro on 
the Dalmatian coast with the intention of bombarding 
Durazzo, some Allied flotillas got their chance and 
made the best of it. 


After several weeks, telegraphic communication 
with Russia has been re-established. Into the detailed 
domestic difficulties of our Ally it would not profit us 
to enter. We need only note that Russia bids fair to 
recover her political equanimity against the spring. 
Clearly there is a party, brought to the surface by 
the late hardships and reverses, which opposes itself 
to the disciplined and loyal will of the Russian people 
and the Tsar. Much hot feeling has been loosed by 
the conduct of this faction, and it has been necessary 
to postpone the Duma. These things will be righted; 
they are the result of overstrain and disappointment. 
We have to remember that Russia has had in the 
past year to retreat continually before a more power- 
ful enemy. The reorganisation, criticism, and pre- 
paration necessary for a fresh effort cannot go for- 
ward entirely without friction. Russia will shortly 
be ready, in as good heart and in better strength, to 
face the start of another, and, as we hope, a better 
year of war. 


The incongruity of ‘‘ discovering ’’ Mr. Balfour in 
a grove of palms at the Empire Theatre on Wednes- 
day soon gave way to a recognition of the timeliness 
and fitness of his presence in that ‘*‘ unaccustomed 
theatre of operations’’. He was there to introduce, 
in a prefatory lecture, a collection of kinematograph 
films of the work of the Navy. No better New Year 
message can be given to the British public than an 
invitation to watch, and never for a moment forget, 
the British Fleet. The British Fleet is the supreme 
weapon of war this great struggle has yet revealed. 
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It is more unquestionably supreme in its entire suc- 
cess than is the German Army. The German Army is 
a twin monster which hitherto has proved the 
strongest of land weapons ever forged; but it has not 
so completely crushed its adversaries as has the 
British Fleet. Rival armies have seriously interfered 
with the operations of the German Army. Rival 
fleets have not yet seriously interfered with the 
operations of the British Fleet. The British Fleet 
feeds the British people, transports and feeds the 
British troops, keeps open a way for British com- 
merce. It has no enemy which dares to meet it openly 
and contest its passage. 


The idea of presenting the work and life of our 


soldiers and sailors by kinematograph is tardily wel- 
come. The French authorities have long been in the 
habit of supplying films of the French Army to the 
French public. These pictures, under the title of 
actualités, have been for months the most popular 
public exhibitions in Paris, where interest in the 
life of the soldiers is hungry and intense. The British 
public needs them even more than the French; for it 
needs to have the war brought nearer—a need which 
in France does not exist. Mr. Balfour’s send-off to 
the enterprise at the ‘‘ Empire ’’ on Wednesday will, 
we hope, start these most interesting pictures upon a 
long and successful career. 


The Minister of Munitions tour of the Clyde will 
better be seen when Parliament again gets to work on 
the amended Munitions Bill. The main question is 
whether labour will peaceably and reasonably allow 
itself to be diluted. In a word, Will our older work- 
men consent to work with the new recruits whose 
labour is needed by our soldiers in France? Temper 
on the Clyde is clearly not altogether sweet and rea- 
sonable in this matter. But one trusts, for the general 
credit of our loyal workers, that the dissentients are an 
extremely small minority. 


The shyness of attested men in wearing their arm- 
let is not wholly a bad sign. It is better than the 
early rage for buttons and badges which once possessed 
the greater number of those eligible young men we 
were accustomed to see in the tea-shops and restau- 
rants. But this shyness has surely been rather exces- 
sive. The armlets are meant to wear. They are an 
honourable badge and we hope that the King’s wish 
in the matter will be respected. 


We received too late for notice last week a clear 
and able appeal from the bankers and financiers of 
Great Britain for a wise and careful use of our national 
wealth. This document is worth a dozen eloquently 
alarming speeches. It puts both sides of the position 
and reaches its final conclusions by ways accessible to 
every intelligent reader. There is no hard, mysterious 
dialect in this expert exposition of our case. Full 
justice is done to the enormous wealth of ‘the country 
and its privileged position as an uninvaded commu- 
nity able to trade freely and to maintain its income. 
But this position carries with it the burden of supply- 
ing our less fortunate Allies with money and muni- 
tions and of shouldering the greater part of the burden 
implied in turning the scale of this war of exhaustion 
against the enemy. 


The thing can be done. Such is the bankers’ mes- 


‘sage; but it can only be with effort and care. The 


advantages of the British people are clear: ‘‘ Their 
manufacturing power has not been reduced by invasion, 
their cities have not been destroyed, their ports have 
not been shut off from the rest of the world, and their 
income has not been diminished by the absence of 
tourists and by other circumstances. Indeed, the in- 
come of the British people has been maintained at a 
very high level. Their exports, though not as great 
as before the war, are greater than they were as 
recently as 1909, their income from interest on capital 
invested abroad has been reduced but little, the earn- 


ings of their ships are greater than ever, and their 
factories are working full time. Moreover, the effect 
upon the production of the nation of the mobilisation 
of a great army has been largely neutralised by the 
more vigorous and effective work of the civilian popu- 
lation in general and of the women in particular. 
Lastly, the average individual income is much in excess 
of any total hitherto reached.’’ 


How our task is to be faced is briefly indicated in 
a number of practical suggestions: ‘‘ The nation’s 
energies must be completely concentrated upon the 
production of really essential things; and the pro- 
duction of all non-essentials must be wholly stopped. 
Moreover, not only must the nation avoid the con- 
sumption of all non-essentials, but must even restrict 
the consumption of essentials to the limits of effi- 
ciency. Furthermore, individuals possessing secu- 
rities marketable abroad must sell them in order to 
pay for goods and munitions purchased abroad for 
which no means of payment can be provided.’’ 


Dr. William Garnett, who is retiring from the post 
of Education Adviser to the L.C.C., is one of the very 
few real personalities Education Authorities are able 
to show. Among headmasters there have been many 
great men, but somehow the work of educational 
administration either does not attract or it tends 
to depress the bigger men. Lord Morley once 
told a friend that Education was a great thing, but 
it was repulsive in its details. No one who has to 
use the vocabulary of public education (‘higher 
grade schools’, ‘‘ county secondary schools ’’, in- 
termediate county scholars’’, ‘‘junior bursaries”’, 
etc.) will quarrel with Lord Morley’s observation. It 
is Dr. Garnett’s great achievement that he gave all 
this stuff a soul—he was a human touch to a monster 
machine. A remarkable figure, both outwardly and 
inwardly, Dr. Garnett passes from the stage regretted 
by all who can appreciate a gentleman, and most by 
fellow-workers whom he leaves to yet greyer dulness. 


Lord Eversley has written again to the *‘ Times ”’ 
about the future of Stonehenge. That a great his- 
torical monument should have been sold at a public 
auction is not decorous. Lord Eversley is anxious 
that Mr. Chubb should transfer his interest to a public 
body, receiving a price 10 per cent. above that which 
he bid at the recent auction. Mr. Chubb is unab‘e 
to part with his purchase, and we fear that the 
Government at present is not at all likely to stiffen 
the amending Act for the Protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments, passed by Lord Beauchamp in 1913. 


This Act recognises ‘‘that the ownership of a 
national monument is not that of full private property, 
but is in the nature of a trust, and that the public 
ought, if possible, to have access to it’’. If the 
Government ‘‘ has reason to believe that a scheduled 
monument is being neglected or injured, it may make 
an order for compulsorily placing it under the full pro- 
tection of the Act, subject to confirmation by Parlia- 
ment’’. Then the duty and cost of guarding the 
monument passes to the State. What the dignity 
of the State needs now is the compulsory right of 
purchase when public needs are better served by pub- 
lic acministration. Stonehenge ought to belong to 
the nation; and, as Lord Eversley says, ‘‘ two public- 
spirited persons have independently been anxious to 
advance many thousands of pounds in order that 
Stonehenge might be given to the people’. Will 
Mr. Chubb change his mind? 


Under ‘ Private Opinions’? we print Mr. E. B. 
Osborn’s article on the statesmen and the war to-day. 
It is rigorous polemics, and we are not all likely to see 
eye to eye with him. But there is no doubt it voices 
the impatience which is felt in many quarters to-day 
over delays and half measures in the conduct of the _ 
war. Mr. Osborn’s flashing work on the ‘‘ Morning 
Post’ is, of course, well known to readers of the 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
A LAME AND IMPOTENT COMPULSION. 


BLIGATORY Military Service has, at last—after 

the war is nearly a year and a half old—been 
decided on by the Cabinet! But the form in whiclr it 
has come, and the whole circumstances of its coming, 
are so mean, so ignoble, that we could almost wish the 
men driven in somehow without recourse to a law at 


all. There is to-day only one considerable advantage in | 


a law of compulsion over that lawless method of com- 
pulsion—cursing and cajolery mixed—to which the 
‘Voluntary System ’’ had descended: such a law will 
strike a hard blow at the sentimental traitors or the 
traitorous sentimentalists who have been vowing—a few 
brazen ones openly, but the majority of them secretly— 
that, rather than have ‘‘ Conscription ’’, they would 
choose that England lost the war. It will strike a 
hard blow at this human rubbish and riff-raff; and it 
may also make it easier after the war to carry through 
a scientific and moderate plan of National Service, a 
military obligation such as will be suited to a nation 
which is—and_ always must be—first and foremost a 
great Naval Power. After the war and the settlement 
—we fear this means years ahead—we shall want not 
an Army on the French, Russian, or the present 
German scale, but something far more on the sane and 
moderate lines of Lord Roberts’s scheme. England 
cannot be absolutely supreme on the water—equal to 
two great Naval Powers there—and yet, permanently, 
a giant among military giants: that is a nightmare 
of the megalomaniacs or of the ‘‘ double conscription- 
ists ’’—we decline to dream it. 

The Government, pushed by inches to the brink, and 
—a ridiculous spectacle—backing for dear life all the 
time, has at length reached the precipice; taken a fear- 
ful look over, seen there is really nothing so exceed- 
ingly, fatal below, and resolved to take its jump 
after all. Some of the twenty-two in the Cabinet 
have, it seems, grown so stiff in the joints that they 
dread even this absurd little leaplet. Well, one has 
heard of cases where a man out for a constitutional 
has suffered concussion of the brain even by putting 
one foot down too suddenly on the pavement; so 
perhaps it is only natural there should be one or two 
mature gentlemen in the Government who fear any- 
thing in the nature of a leap at all. 

What the Sarurpay REvIEw began to press for 
in November 1914, when genuine voluntary recruit- 
ing really began to dry up, was an ordered and 
honourable plan of obligatory military service. It 
would have solved the recruiting problem from the 
military standpoint; it would have been quite fair 
as between man and man; it would not have divided 
the country into two horribly contrasted classes of 
those who answer the call and those who do not 
answer—a division which is going to be passed down 
even to the second and third generations as other 
national curses have been. Under such a proposal 
as the SaTturpay Review desired, a year of odious 
insinuations as to the ‘‘ cowardice’’ of those who 
do not answer the call would have been wholly 
avoided. All the mean squabbles about football, 
about this man getting that man’s job by dodging 
military service, all the absurdities of ‘‘ married v. 
single ’’ which have filled us with contempt and dis- 
gust for weeks past, would have been completely 
avoided. Trade would have been less hurt than it has 
been hurt—and will be hurt—by the existing methods ; 
for men would have been selected from the first with 
care and with an eye to essential industries. We 


pressed the case week after week with no help from 
the Press and with not much encouragement from 
statesmen; though the generous and open support 
which Mr. Walter Long and Lord Newton gave the 
SATURDAY was worth having, as well as private assur- 
ances from one or two who later joined with them the 
present Government. When at length there was a 
general move—late last spring—and Press and public 
men began to call for the step, the opportunity was 
virtually gone. The war was then some nine months 
old; and the hands of authority, so far as a real and 
thorough measure of obligatory military service was 
concerned, were palsied. As a result, we have the 
poor and partial plan of obligation or compulsion which 
has been falteringly reached by the Cabinet this week ; 
and even that would not have been reached had it 
not been for the extraordinary campaign of Lord Derby 
and his very able lieutenants, among whom Captain 
Townroe deserves the thanks of the country. They 
carried out in a few weeks at lightning speed a work 
over which Cabinet Ministers and Labour leaders might 
have floundered for years without success. It should 
be distinctly understood that the recruiting campaign, 
the simple gathering of men in immense numbers, has 
been the province of the Director-General of Recruiting 
and his lieutenants. It was their business to collect 
the men; and, when collected, to see that all promises 
or pledges to the men were strictly kept. And they 
have carried out that work with absolute efficiency. 
But the resulting plan of partial compulsion, which 
can only be described as a kind of caricature of national 
service, belongs to the Cabinet—and to the Cabinet 
alone. We must render unto Cesar the things that 


are Cesar’s. 


The credit for this caricature of national service or 
military manhood, scrawled off, more or less in a hurry, 
after sixteen months of war, is being particularly 
claimed, we notice, for Mr. Lloyd George by his 
queue of courtiers! It is said he walked to the Cabinet 
Council of Tuesday amidst rousing cheers from those 
of the crowd who recognised him. We do not know 
how far this is true—we mean the claim for the cari- 
cature, not the cheers of the crowd—but in any case 
it is not a thing to be very happy about. Over and 
over again in months long past Mr. Lloyd George gave 
a stiff uncompromising ‘‘ No!’’ when compulsory mili- 
tary service was mentioned in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere ; and even when he started on his muni- 
tions duty he and his friends were still strong in their 
protests against what they loved to describe as ‘‘ Con- 
scription’. The botched and disfigured form in which 
—at last—compulsory military service has somewhat 
been adopted by the majority of the Cabinet; this 
botched and disfigured form is largely due to the oppo- 
sition of Mr. Lloyd George and his associates in the first 
year of the war to a real national service: to a 
straight, clean, thorough proposal. No: Mr. Lloyd 
George really is the last man who deserves to be 
lionised and beslavered with adoration over the Cabi- 
net’s decision about compulsion. Moreover, if he is 
to play any leading part in the organisation of the, 
compulsory scheme it may lead to disaster. Mr. Lloyd 
George has the unhappy way of sentimentalising and of 
vulgarising almost everything he touches in public 
life, whether he is dealing with dukes or Dartmoor 
shepherds. We fear, moreover, he is not a great hand 
at business and organisation in public affairs. The 
hash he made over his land taxes is unforgettable : 
not even the hash he made over his insurance scheme 
—sucked from Germany without the milk of German 
efliciency—can make people quite forget those land 
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taxes, and their cost, through an army of officials, to | 
the unfortunate public. Indeed, it must be admitted 
of Mr. Lloyd George that in his Ministerial career 
—Nihil quod tetigit non turbavit—he has confused all 
his great undertakings, land taxes, etc. He is a very 
live, active man, with a singular gift of apt, luscious 
speech which turns the heads of those who are always 
ready to fling their caps in the air; and lately he has 
caught the hustler note, with its loud ring about ‘‘ push 
and go”’ and “‘ too late!’’ ‘‘ Do it now ’”’, and so on. 
Neither England nor any other great nation has been 
built up, or conserved in times of peril, by popular 
clamour of that kind. We prefer, infinitely, the solid 
work, done without emotional display, of men like Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Derby; Mr. Bonar Law, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. Balfour; and, infinitely also, we 
prefer the style of Mr. Asquith. 


THE ‘‘NOBODY WANTS IT” FRAUD. 


2 OBODY ”’, runs a false, familiar sentence from 

any one of a dozen newspapers or political 
orators during the past six months, ‘‘ wants compul- 
sion. But if compulsion is necessary, if it can be 
proved that without compulsion the Allies cannot win 
the war, compulsion must be accepted.”’ 

This saying is a thoroughly contemptible and untrue 
saying. It is contemptible because it supposes an 
utter lack of principle in our politics. It is untrue 
because there is a large number of people in the 
country who have wanted, and do still want, compul- 
sion, not as a last and evil resort, but in the name of 
honour and sense and system. The Saturpay REVIEW 
has frequently spoken out tolerably clearly and defi- 
nitely for these people during the last twelve months; 
and now that some sort of piecemeal compulsion is to 
be recommended to Parliament, it will perhaps be well 
to speak even more plainly as to (1) the opportunist and 
loose attitude of the ‘‘ nobody wants compulsion ”’ 
party and (2) the shifty prints and political waverers 
who have simply suited their attitude on this funda- 
mental and important question to the wind of the hour. 

The ‘‘ nobody wants compulsion ’’ party, pressed to 
explain their attitude, are quite capable of shuffling 
away upon a quibble ; so it is best to start by depriving 
their phrase of all uncertainty. It is, of course, agreed 
by all who are not possessed of a fanatical desire to 
oppress their neighbours that nobody wants compulsion 
simply for the sake of driving or herding men together. 
Nobody desires to see obligatory military service 
enforced upon the country simply from a wish to see 
people taken by the neck and forcibly made to do 
something they do not desire to do. Compulsion, in 
that sense, is simple savagery ; and compulsion in that 
sense has never been in question: It is true that in 
that sense nobody wants compulsion; but, if anyone 
who has said or printed these three words offers to 
make out that this is all that was intended by them 
he is either knavishly glossing his declaration or he 
has been repeating a commonplace which not the 
dullest of simpletons would dream either to be worth 
affirming or to be worth denying. When the ‘‘ nobody 
wants compulsion ’’ party talk of compulsion, they 
do not refer to the mere act of driving people together ; 
they mean by “‘compulsion”’ a system of military 
service equally imposed upon all men capable of bear- 
ing arms; and here they must be met with flat denial 
and very slight regard. When they assert that 
nobody wants compulsion in this civilised and accepted 
sense of the term they say a thing which is false 
and a thing which is unintelligent and disreput- 
able. There are many people in this country who 
want compulsion; who desire to see it publicly and 
honourably affirmed that it is the duty of every fit 
man to serve his country in arms; who detest the 
whole apparatus of feline and injurious pressure 

whereby this general duty has been deferred and 
spoiled. These people have never desired compulsion 


as a last resort. They hoped to see it welcomed as 
the first resort of a fighting democracy; and they are 
not now at all disposed to receive with enthusiasm 


‘the adhesion of that ‘‘ nobody wants compulsion ”’ 


party who have done more to delay and to mutilate 
the honourable idea of national service than the out- 
spoken opponents of conscription in any shape or 
form. They realise that the case for national service 
would long ago have been won, and that the country 
would to-day have most of its difficulties in industry 
and soldiership behind it, had the fight for compulsion 
been all along a straight and clean contest between 
those who desired it and those who would not at any 
price accept it. Had the fight been between those 
who wished to see a clear and honourable principle 
recognised and those who would rather Great Britain 
retired from the war than be proclaimed a nation in 
arms, the country would by now have broken the back 
of the problem of how Germany is to be beaten and 
brought to terms. Unfortunately there has been no such 
straight, clean contest. There has been instead a 
series of half adhesions and retractions, an inclining 
to this way and to that, and in many quarters an 
entire lack of any definite thought or principle. Turn- 
ing every way, we have been unable to distinguish 
between friends and opponents, and, what was worse, 
we have found again and again that the cause of scien- 
tific and systematic recruiting, the case for a fighting 
discipline, the plea for a step which at a blow would 
rid us of all our false heroics and our deep political 
disgrace—that these things have been compromised 
away and stripped of all their cogency by men who 
professed themselves as actually ready to accept com- 
pulsion ‘‘ if it were necessary ’’. 

Much as the systematic supporters of national service 
have deplored the slow political progress of their idea, 
it must be confessed that in many ways the earlier 
days of their isolated struggle were less humiliating 
than these present days of hesitating and morally 
worthless conversions. The victory for compulsion is 
bitterer than defeat. The piecemeal method of its 
application itself denies the principle for which the 
honest advocates of compulsion have striven; and 
these advocates are now invited to watch the unlovely 
athleticism of editors and orators anxious to show 
that they have all along believed and foretold the 
things they are advocating or supporting to-day. To 
these athletes who now are taking the fence the 
‘* nobody wants compulsion ’’ formula is an excellent 
friend in need, smoothing out all the rough places and 
permitting superficially decorous leapings more or less 
in the direction of the general cat. z 

There are two honest positions as to this question 
to-day, and there have never been more than two. 
One is to proclaim a firm belief in the rightness of 
compulsion—to declare without gloss that the founda- 
tion of a democratic patriotism in all its degrees is 
reducible to the elementary duty of all able-bodied 
men to serve their country in arms, and that every 
other kind of disinterested service—service in the 
shops, banks, markets and fields—is contained in that 
elementary duty as surely as the greater contains the 
less in axiomatic geometry. The other position is 
flatly to deny the obligation of the individual to serve 
the State in war, and to leave it entirely to his discre- 
tion whether he shall enlist in the Army, strike in the 
workshops, or make huge profits out of contracts for 
the Services. Between these two positions we do not 
see any safe or secure resting-place. We would, for 
ourselves, rather see all those who deny the obliga- 
tion of citizenship in its most elementary form frankly 
opposing compulsion tooth and claw than see them 
weakly accepting it as a last and an evil resort. The 
country will not attain to the clear sight and the firm 
will necessary to win the war so long as its prophets 
are shuffling uneasily somewhere along the road 
between national duty and private interest. The advo- 

cates of compulsion can respect, though they cannot 
approve, those newspapers and speakers who have all 
along said outright that they detest compulsion and 
will resist compulsion. Such an attitude is intelligible 


and it is honest. It has not, and it will not to the 
R 
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end, do half the harm to the mind and will of the 


country which has been done by the nervous and 
temporising policy of those who are willing to praise 
the voluntary system and accept conscription. ‘These 
are the men at whom history will point with a just 


contempt—men who, having-said that nobody wants | 
compulsion, are nevertheless indecently willing to | 


accept a battered travesty of this thing which nobody 
wants. 


TIME AND THE WAR. 


URING a great war the days pass rapidly intc a 
year. War contradicts all normal experiences, 

and many of them it cancels. But to say precisely 
how it contradicts them or how it cancels them is very 
difficult. An officer on active service was asked, 


“Could you bear such hardships in a time of peace? ”’ | 


‘“Good Lord, he answered, adding slowly: 
‘“‘and how we bear them now is a puzzle; but—it’s a 
thing to be done’’. Perhaps this answer explains 
why \time in war seems briefer than normal time. So 
many things have to be done that the days rush into 
weeks, and the weeks hurry through the year. Nothing 
but victory can restore to time and life their routine 
value. 

Though everybody this week has been conscious of 
the tiny span of time that seems to part this New 
Year’s Day from its forerunner, yet the events of 1915 
somehow look far off in a troubled perspective. Even 
the tragedy of the Dardanelles, perhaps the greatest 
in our history, has become so distant from to-day that 
civilians accept it almost as coolly as they do in his- 
tory the little muddle of the Walcheren Expedi- 
tion. If anyone had said before the war that the 
people of our sentimental islands would bear with 
patience in a minor campaign the loss of nearly 
115,000 men, plus 90,000 sick, he would have been 
looked upon as insane. In those days, 115,000 men 
would have been spoken of as a big Expeditionary 
Force, and now they are added calmly to the other 
losses. In Flanders and France to 8 December the 
casualties numbered nearly 388,000. Yet the people 
are calmer now than they used to be after a colliery 
accident. The British public is always incalculable, 
but in its history there is nothing so remarkable as its 
present attitude towards huge losses. Had it been 
asked in the pre-war times to prepare an Expedi- 
tionary Force of 528,000 troops, it would have had 
much ito say about the lunacy of scaremongers. After 
the experience of war for sixteen months it reads with 
quiet fortitude about 528,000 casualties, among which 
are 120,000 dead—the population of a big town. 

Does anyone suppose that ‘these losses would be 
borne with composure if they seemed very near to us, 
if they did not belong to that distant, half-timeless 
period which separates to-day from the outbreak of 
war? Even the battle of Loos has ceased to be a 
near event; already it has escaped from the emotions 
of civilian experience into the neutral zone of history. 
Not until a man turns to a set of military maps 
chronicling every change in the battle lines can he 
recover, at least to some extent, a direct personal 
concern for the events of 1915. A map, much more 
than a written statement, makes a student more or 
less contemporary with the military events upon which 
ft passes a blunt verdict; but no civilian cares for 
months-old maps while the need of victory beckons his 
mind forward. The only time that counts now in this 
war is the time to be. 

To run counter to this psychology of war is futile. 
As well fight against the psychology of sleep or of 
fever, which puts a no-time between to-day and 
yesterday. Yet there are journalists who try to get 
rid of the psychology of war by writing with a por- 
tentous gloom about the events of 1914 and 10915. 
They waste their time. Everybody knows that 
Germany has collected so many territorial hostages in 
Europe and the Near East that their square mileage 


far exceeds that of the British Isles. If a panic could 

be raised over this fact, then our chance of victory 

would be small indeed; and for this reason‘no man 

of sense should try to make the public over-anxious 
| about Belgium, Serbia, Poland, and other hostages 
now under Geriman control. Let the past be history 
| and the future victory: here, in brief, is a useful and 
| necessary fortitude during a long grapple. Also it is 
_ the fortitude that the psychology of war gives to most 
people. 

The work to be done is as evident as the work which 
has been done. Germany has lost four-fifths of her 
colonies, and she has to expect an ever-increasing 
pressure from the Allied navies. She knows, too, 
that while these navies hold the seas her territorial 
hostages have no real value in the compromise of 
diplomacy. She must enforce peace by some over- 
whelming success if she desires to barter herself into 
such terms as she would regard as more or less favour- 
able. The British Navy alone could keep her com- 
merce from the seas for a generation and more. 
There is nothing here to make her statesmen happy or 
her people confident. Czsarism minus Cesar has 
done many notable things, but it leaves Germany face 
to face with the main problem of war—how to earn 
victory by destroying armies. Time is no longer on 
her side. 

But there are several things in the British attitude 
to Time and the War that tell against the spirit 


that earns victory. There has not been suffering 
enough in the British Isles to overcome many pre- 
judices and many egoisms belonging to the strife of 
peace. Our country being safe from military in- 
vasion, both her people and her statesmen waste time 
as neither France nor Russia could afford to waste it, 
since war to each of them is what cancers are to the 
cancer-stricken. Draw up a list of the compromises 
and half-measures with which the British Isles have 
pottered since Sir John French sailed to France with 
his small Army. Draw up another list of the strikes, 
and remember also the days and days which have been 
squandered on futile speeches in the House of 
Commons. Too many civilians have tried to behave 
in war as they do in peace, just because they have 
not imagination enough to understand what war 
means to ravaged nations. 

A month ago, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century and 
After ’’, Général Berthaut gave the British public a 
warning. He wrote on ‘‘ The Morale of the French 
Soldier’’, and said: ‘‘ To the French soldier the 
passive réle of defence is most trying, and it is in this 
inaction and waiting that he becomes demoralised and 
discouraged if the: situation is too prolonged. When 
fighting, he asks only to advance, even if to do so is 
ill-judged and fool-hardy. He must not be urged 
like the German; on the contrary, he must be 
checked ’’. In other words, for seventeen months 
the French have obeyed, in their own country, despite 
incessant provocation, a system of entrenched war 
hateful to the genius of their national character; 
whereas, far too many of our civilians, snug and safe 
in their islands, have pampered their national 
whimsies and prejudices. There is plenty of food for 
thought in this contrast. A nation that fights for 
seventeen months in a way that torments her national 
character suffers a strain that can be too prolonged. 
Général Berthaut’s words should be pondered in this 
country. The self-conquest of the French in this de- 
fensive war is by far the greatest thing in all their 
history. 

Even to-day there are many men who write as if 
Time and the War are of less account than principles 
of party politics, or than trades union customs and 
rules; and this means that the War is not yet seen in 
focus. The spirit of the country is sound, only it is 
wayward and diffuse, unlike the disciplined zeal of our 
fighting men. Put a striker into the Army and in less 
than three months he hates his former self. Those 


who look upon Germany as our worst foe certainly 
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fail to do justice to our home-bred enemies—faulty 
leadership, too much jaw, and insular whims. 

That the war is really seventeen months old, 
and that it costs our country about 45,000,000 
a day, with an hourly loss of inestimable men, 
are facts which are not yet understood. France 
and Russia, like Belgium and Serbia, know the 
precise value of a day because war preys on their 
vitals. With us, on the other hand, the war has 
diminished pauperism and stimulated among a great 
many persons the wish to earn high wages. So the 
contrast between our national lot and the lot of our 
Allies has been and is too great to be good for the 
common cause. Every French civilian is well aware 
that he is a pensioner of the fighting lines. Every 
British civilian also is a pensioner of the fighting men, 
and if he were properly humbled by this fact he could 
not be an egoist. He has not been taught to under- 
stand it by his leaders, and Parliament and the Press 
have been equally remiss. From the vanity of civi- 
lians all the main errors on the British side have come; 
and others will come from the same source unless 
civilians begin at once to work with a selfless pride 
for their soldiers and sailors, who keep them in safety. 
Time and the War cannot exact an equality of self- 
denial from all men and all women, but they do demand 
from them all the utmost self-denial. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 74) By VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 


1815-1915. 

ROVIDENCE in its wisdom inclines to visit this 
planet at intervals with a variety of scourges. 

As if for the purpose of impressing upon man that he 
is not quite the superman that he imagines himself to 
be, that his supposed conquest of knowledge and his 
triumphs in the realms of science are reaching their 
zenith, the world is periodically brought face to face 
with afflictions which remind its inhabitants that they 
are but mortal. The clock is put back. The form of 
chastisement has taken many shapes. The punisk- 


_ ment has varied in severity. Pestilence, disease, 


drought, famine, and war have been sent upon the 
nations of the world since its creation to purge the 
inhabitants of conceit, to test the virility of its man- 
hood, or possibly to thin out a periodical overcrowd- 
ing. Of a choice of scourges war is infinitely the 
least punishing in its demands of the penalty in life; 
indeed, its very aftermath may infuse in a nation that 
was tending to decay the very germ that will reinvigo- 
rate its people and save them from the evils of a 
degenerate slavery. A manhood that is not occa- 
sionally tried in the fire of strife is apt to bequeath to 
posterity an ignoble race; a species of national decom- 
position sets in, and patriotism rots serenely. An 
affliction which tends to call forth all the virile qualities 
in man in order to combat it is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to one that has to be patiently endured until 
science can be provoked to overcome it. ‘‘ Stress 
produces stress, but the absenoe of it weakens. Great 
men have been born of Jena and many feeblings from 
Trafalgar ’’. Wars and rumours of wars are excellent 
tonics to keep alive the spirit of both men and women 
in a nation. History abounds with stories of the 
wreckage of world empires where the manhood of the 
people has shirked the trial of personal sacrifice in 
order to render due service to its State. There are 
worse things than war. 

A century .ago Europe, wreathed in smiles, was 
rejoicing in the downfall of an oppressor. United in 
its efforts to effect a purpose and guided by the voice 
of Great Britain, two armies were sent forth, and 
fought a short campaign in the old cockpit of Europe 
where England has ever had an interest in the 
struggles for power. The Allies, British and Prussian, 
gave peace to Europe. Waterloo rid the world of the 
presence of a tyrant who had held back civilisation 
for nigh 20 years; had imposed his will upon rulers 


without number; had made and unmade kingdoms, 
and had toyed at will with the fortunes and lives of 
millions of subjects. The great battle was decisive in 
more ways than one. The world heralded it as the 
sunset of war and looked forward to the dawn of 
universal peace. . 

Singular it was that among the victors at Waterloo 
was an army belonging to a nation that but nine years 
previously had learnt its lesson of war from the hand 
of the great war master himself, now a defeated 
monarch. The débdcle at Jena in 1806 had taught 
Prussia where to look for the weak spots in her 
armour. The unfettered national energy of France 
imposed upon her by her ruler rendered possible a 
display of force when waging war that was inconceiv- 
able to a nation custom-sodden in military institutions 
as was Prussia. Napoleon, by the use of unrestrained 
power in creating armies, was enabled to put into prac- 
tice the principles of war which he had learnt from 
other masters. He, the great teacher, himself was 
never ending in his studies of the art of war. Condé, 
Turenne, Marlborough, Wallenstein, Frederick, had 
all afforded him a lesson either positive or negative 
which he had learnt to advantage. Napoleon recalled 
to the mind of the world what he had culled from the 
teaching of Frederick the Great, that in war every- 
thing depends upon the destruction of the enemy’s 
armies. Singular it was that the very terms of peace 
imposed by the conqueror of Jena gave birth in the 
defeated kingdom to a new idea for the creation and 
perfecting of a fresh instrument of war. Small armies, 
it was recognised, could not defeat large armies. 
Prussia, a small nation des‘rous at all risks to keep her 
head above water in the family of nations, outdid the 


| conscription which then obtained in the armies of the 


Continent. Conscription, which was always attended 


| with hardships and always pressed heavily upon the 


poorer and lower classes, gave way after Jena to a 
system of universal service. The burden of military 
service thus became distributed among all classes. 
Universal service, which was accepted by the nation 
as a foundation for security, woke into life the 
systematic education of the people. 

Napoleon must have recognised in the victory at 
Waterloo that the weapon he had himself forged nine 
years previously in the national arsenal of a defeated 
enemy was destined to revolutionise the Army systems 
of the nations of the Continent of Europe. He could 
not fail to perceive what a power for good or evil 
there must be behind an entire nation in arms. The 
new instrument of war plied by Prussia with such 
success in 1814-1815 has developed into the scourge 
of 1914-1915. The world has been slow to realise that 
the symbol of Peace which so long had taken the 
form of an angel has for nigh half a century been but 
a sword. Since the day when the manhood of Prussia 
has been taught to grasp the hilt of this sharp weapon, 
her people have basked in the smiles of victory when- 
ever her statesmen have called them forth to battle. 
The years of 1864, 1866, 1870 showed them the path 
that leads to short and easy triumph. How can we 
wonder that when embarked upon the great adventure 
of 1914 she should hope that with her perfected war 
machine fresh laurels would be added to her standards. 
It was in conformity with past history that Prussia 
planned her strategy for this campaign. It was to be 
brief, sharp and decisive. Within six weeks she was 
doomed to recognise that her original plan had failed. 
Fortune deserted her when within an ace of triumph, 
but has left her in an extraordinarily firm position. 

The year 1915 has been fruitful in fresh scenes in 
the Tragedy of Errors which was staged in the days 
of August, 1914. The evidence of an absent-minded 
aim in the conduct of the struggle that was prominent 
in the councils of the Allies in the opening days of the 
drama is still depicted upon the war theatres east and 
west. The want of co-ordination in strategy has 
involved the F.I.R.E. Powers in toils which seem to 
gather in complexity as the months roll by. Military 
situations not imposed by the enemy but needlessly 
sought for by the amateur strategist have offered a 
jigsaw puzzle for solution to the student of war. As 
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if two theatres of war in Europe were not sufficient 
for a trial at arms, the Allies seem to prefer costly 
ventures overseas in a third theatre. The Allies appear 
to be seeking for trouble. Germany has reaped and 
continues to reap the fruits of a prolonged peace pre- 
paration for war. The Entente Powers, with a loose 
alliance, as the name suggests, could hardly have been 
expected during a period of peace to design an opera- 
tion for a future war except on the idea that the war 
contemplated was one demanding the offensive. Such 
a conception would be unacceptable to Great Britain. 
Once, however, committed to the trial at arms the 
slender ties of an entente become transformed into the 
bonds of close alliance, and statesmen of the Allied 
Powers meeting in council should decide the object for 
which victory must be sought. Once this decision is 
arrived at the politician should quit the arena of words 
and the soldier comes upon the stage. Not until the 
close of 1915 has such a principle been transformed into 
practice. The F.I.R.E. Powers are fighting against 
the finest war machine ever devised by man, yet in 
their self and individual conceit they decline to model 
their system for directing war upon the most perfect 
type. They have to wear down an enemy as Napoleon 
was worn down in 1815. The process must take less 
time than did the endless struggle of a century past. 
It will be infinitely more costly in blood and treasure, 
but the method requires a systematic thinking out by 
the best brains of Cabinets and War Staffs. 

The colossal blunders of 1914 and of the early 
months of 1915 due to faulty statecraft, which bred 
misdirected strategy, was the outcome of that want of 
co-ordination of driving power which is ever the bane 
of alliances where one Power does not stand out 
prominently as the supreme director and guide. Our 
foes on the first day of war gave us splendid lessons 
in methods which we have been slow to learn. Two 
months of war unveiled their secrets. Although 
victims of their new ideas we profited little by punish- 
ment. They still continue to teach us lessons that we 
can learn, just as Napoleon taught them a century ago 
until they learnt how to defeat him. Call the German 
system by the name of militarism or whatever name 
we prefer, yet it is by a superior form of militarism 
that they must be fought if victory is to be achieved. 
In order to triumph we must go one better in every 
branch of the art. The German when he decides upon 
war leaves the conduct of it to the expert. The poli- 
tician and the administrator is practically excluded 
from the sphere of strategy and the operations of war. 
The Great General Staff is made responsible for the 
conduct of the war, and the Minister of War is 
responsible to them for the means of sustaining the 
combat. After fourteen months of war the Allies 
began to realise the logic of these principles. Great 
Britain in the initial stage of the war was fain to 
shed her Great General Staff. Their services were re- 
quired to be put into the field, owing to the absence 
of a readily formed staff to command her armies when 
required in war. The duties of the General Staff, in 
consequence, were usurped by the War Minister, and 
the conduct of war has not profited by the change. 
It is not an easy matter for the rulers of a nation to 
unburden themselves of old habits, even when they 
come to realise that such may be a wise course. Ger- 
mans are quick to see the interdependence of policy 
and war, its instrument. It will take many months 
before the British nation can be brought to realise 
how subordinate to the wish of the German Army is 
the will of the German nation when that nation is com- 
mitted to a life and death contest. A few hours after 
the Council of War at Potsdam had taken the vital 
decision in August 1914 the politician surrendered to 
the Great General Staff. 

There is little to be gained by recalling the persistent 
and ever-recurring blunders and pitfalls which the mis- 
conduct of war by the Allies has brought to light in 
the year 1915. The dark cloud has just one glint of 
silver lining. There is a prospect of the Army Staffs 
of the Allies having restored to them their own legiti- 


mate functions. The machinery necessary for advising 
their Governments upon matters relating to strategy 
and operations by sea and land is being put into gear. 
However free the directing minds may be to exercise 
their judgment in controlling the movements of armies 
in the theatre of war, success cannot be anticipated 
unless the manhood of a nation stands behind those 
armies to sustain war to the bitter end and to wear 
down the enemy, as was taught the world a century 
ago. 

After seventeen months of struggle and a casualty 
list unprecedented in our history, the rulers of Great 
Britain have realised that there is little or nothing to 
show in return for a huge expenditure of life and 
money. They have equally arrived at a conclusion 
that in order to regain what is vital to the Empire it 
will require the utmost that the nation can put forth. 
The pages of the Sarurpay Review have been the 
means of preaching and prophesying since the month 
of October, 1914, that the strain of the undertaking to 
which we are committed would demand a national 
effort imposed by legislation. The close of 1915 
promises to witness the declaration of a great decision 
which should have been taken seventeen months ago. 
It will not be the forerunner of an early victory, but 
if the politicians can be ‘‘ gassed ’’’ for a twelvemonth 
and the War Staff given a free hand, the year 1916 
should witness a triumph for the Grand Alliance. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


ESSAYS IN IMITATION. 
I.—In ‘‘ TR—TH’s MANNER. 


| gee poceaa is likely to reassemble in a thoroughly 

bad temper. The Tories are said to be quite dis- 
gruntled. All sorts of things have combined to upset 
them. The Donington Hall flutter turned out a great 
disappointment to the stalwart section that wants a 
General Election, free Parliaments, and a jolly good 
scrap all round; and loud are the complaints, we hear, 
against the ‘‘ Gl—be’’, which, they declare, upset 
their apple cart. Nor is this all. Various other things 
have ruffled them. The. fleshpots have hardly been 
worth dipping into this Christmas. House parties of 
L. G.’s ‘‘ Idle Rich ’’ at Christmas have proved a regu- 
lar frost—no dancing, no shooting, to speak of— 
with the keepers and beaters all off for the front, 
thanks to Derby’s devastations; and, worse than all, 
a choice between ginger-ale and water at the festive 
board. Asa result of this last cold douche, the openly 
professed Lloyd Georgians on the Tory side are at 
the moment grown almost as few and far between 
as the openly professed Asquithians on the same side. 
So great, in fact, is the rage against L. G. that our 
fine old crusted Tory friend, the ‘‘ Sat—rd—y’’, the 
soul of deportment, has so far forgot its revered 
solemnity as to come out with a fierce explosion in the 
midst of which, so the Dooks and their ducks hope, 
the Minister of Munitions and all his Pushers and 
Goers will disappear as completely as the ‘‘ Bulwark ’’ 
itself. Down Glasses! has fluttered the whole liquor 
wing of the Party almost out of its wits, and a rup- 
ture, one hears, is actually threatened between Bung 
and his Bishops. 

All this is extremely awkward for Alfred, of course, 
whe had almost seen his way to bundle Henry and 
K. of K. out of the Cabinet, to send Bonar—and with 
him Bonny—to the right about, and to install Do-it- 
Do-it-Now L. G. Prime Minister and henchman of 
Carmelite House in the inner War Council. 

The plot had very nearly succeeded. Reggie was 
already at the Ministry of Munitions; and the old War 
Office heads were, it is said, about to be driven out 
of their last refuge in the cellar. 

So far so good. K.’s goose is not yet quite cooked 
by the Carmelite chefs, and H. H. still hangs, if only 
by a thread, to 10, Downing Street—thanks, it is 
said, largely to his having had the firmness to decline 
the ‘‘ Da—ly Chr—n—cle’s '’’ demand a few months 
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ago on behalf of the Nonconformist Conscience, that 
he should baptise in cold water and publicly his entire 
Cabinet. All hope -for the moment in Tory circles 
centres on Lord Derby, who is expected by the Tory 
wholehoggers to smash up everything Radical by insist- 
ing on the pledge : if he hesitates to do so, the boot will 
be the Tory order of the day against this gigantic 
guardsman: and ‘‘ Out, Stanley, out’’! in such a 
case is sure to be their battle cry. 

Nor are the Liberals much more flushed with victory 
than the Tories with wine. They, too, have returned 
in no very good heart. Their fleshpots—fewer in 
number and therefore more cherished—have been quite 
empty this Christmas. Even Lulu’s pheasants have 
not been worth mentioning ; whilst golf—pre-eminently 
the pastime of our socially inferior Party—has been 
as muddy as the trenches. W. Heath itself—the 
favourite links, so the more vindictive Tories say, of 
the Radical bounders in Parliament—has been riddled 
of its splendour largely: by the trip of its chief per- 
former to the North, munition speech making. Alto- 
gether it has been rather a deadly Christmas. 

Moreover, everybody who is anybody is beginning to 
be bored to death by the war. In the smoking-room 
and tea-room at Westminster they yawn over the 
Dardanelles, and there is a disposition to exclaim, 
‘* Perish India!’’ when the ‘‘ Daily Weeper’’ comes 
out with one of its articles or maps showing the 
Germano-Turkish track to the East. Even the 
casualty lists have lost most of their attraction. 
Everywhere, in fact, men of the world want the war 
over, so that they can be back at their ordinary busi- 
ness, and save what remains of the wreck of their 
stocks and shares. 

II].—In THe ‘‘ Sp—ct—tT—Rr’s MANNER. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Permit me to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for your noble crusade in favour of the 
total prohibition by Act of Parliament, so long as the 
war lasts, of black coffee after dinner. As you so 
profoundly remark in your leading article of last 
Saturday, entitled ‘‘ The Curse of Coffee’’, let the 
Government “‘ firmly grasp the nettle in both hands ”’, 
and the whole country will rise to a man in its favour ! 
I believe with you, Sir, that ‘‘ the whole people is 
ripe for the sacrifice’’, and that ‘‘ without such a 
supreme act of national self-abnegation’’ we cannot 
hope to win the war. 

Yours, etc., 
EBENEZER Nocoins, Little Bethel Row. 

[We are proud to print the Revd. Ebenezer 
_Noggins’s letter, and we must say it has been with 
a feeling of profound regret that we noticed Parlia- 
ment rising for Christmas without doing as we have 
repeatedly urged it to do—viz., bring in a short mea- 
sure making black coffee after dinner during the war 
illegal. We expressly italicise these words, and wish 
to direct particular attention to them because we are 
exceedingly desirous that it should be most clearly 
understood that we do not wish in any way to prevent 
people from taking a moderate amount of black coffee 
after dinner after the war. Speaking for ourselves, 
indeed—though we believe we express the sentiments 
of the vast majority of sober-minded citizens through- 
out the country—we ask our readers, black coffee 
consumers and non-consumers alike, to believe that 
the last thing in the world we assert, or would for a 
moment suggest, is that the drinking of black coffee 
is in itself a vicious habit. We should indignantly 
resent such an imputation, firmly convinced as we are 
that, in ordinary circumstances, the less prohibitive 
legislation is adopted the better it is for the people 
of these islands.—EbiTor oF THE ‘‘ Sp—cT—T—R ”’.] 


Sir,—I do not suppose you will print this letter, 
but I should much like to know why in your issue of 
the week before last you proposed that Parliament 
should buy up all the coffee in the country and insti- 
tute State stores for black coffee after dinner so long 
as the war lasts; whereas last week you proposed to 


make black coffee after dinner absolutely illegal by 
Act of Parliament. The two courses do not appear 
to me to be, so to speak, on all fours, I suppose that 
next week, if your last suggestion is not a success, 
you will go back to your original proposal. 
Yours, etc., 
A Cynic, 

[We print this letter in conformity with our almost 
invariable custom of selecting for publication prefer- 
ably letters professing opinions of the wisdom of 
which we are not ourselves convinced. We admit, 
and are charmed by, the wit and verbal byplay of ‘‘A 
Cynic’, but we must beg most emphatically to differ 
from his delicately veiled reproach that we have no 
right to change our view from time to time as to the 
best way of solving great and urgent public prob- 
lems. We are bound to confess that we have little 
patience with those purists—though we should be the 
last to suggest they were not animated by motives as 
honourable and disinterested as our own—who dread 
so greatly the charge of inconsistency that, even at 
the risk of losing the Empire and the liberties of the 
people, they will not sacrifice temporarily their 
cherished political theories. Thus we are, personally, 
firm believers in the great principles of Free Trade, 
which, we are profoundly convinced, are essential to 
the stability and prosperity of the British Empire; 
yet, in order to win the war, we were proud and 
happy to number ourselves lately among those who 
declined to assail the proposals of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the ground that they entrenched on 
Free Trade. We do desire most earnestly at this 
juncture, before it is ‘‘ Too Late’’—in the thrilling 
phrase of the Minister of Munitions uttered fourteen 
times in the course of one of his recent speeches—to 
impress on our readers the extreme importance of 
ruthlessly suppressing any pride of: political principle 
or profession ; h we do not for an instant doubt 
that those who differ from us in this momentous 
matter are influenced by the most upright motives.— 
EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ Sp—ctT—T—R ”’.] 


Sir,—May I be allowed to suggest what seems to 
me a truly practical and patriotic view of the vexed 
question of Voluntary Service and Conscription? 
Surely, if we can raise the men by the Voluntary 
System it will be the glory of our country and a 
source of immense satisfaction to the liberty-loving 
Anglo-Saxon peoples all over this globe. But, if we 
cannot do so, then, in order that we may win the 
war, we ought to adopt Conscription. I beg to sub- 
scribe myself, 

Yours most faithfully, 
A READER OF THE ‘‘ Sp-—cT—tT—R”’ 
SINCE ITS INCEPTION. 


[We cordially agree and associate ourselves with 
every word our correspondent says, and we beg to be 
permitted to congratulate him on the terse and bril- 
liant manner in which he has put the whole of this 
exceedingly important question into, as it were, a nut- 
shell. If the Government act on the principle he pro- 
poses, it may yet save itself, whilst it will secure— 
a thing we yield to no one in desiring intensely—the 
Unity of the Nation. Down with the black coffee pot 
after dinner! and up with Conscription! if—and we 
should like to double-italicise this word ‘‘ if ’’, were it 
possible—the Voluntary System does not bring in all 
the men needed: by adopting this programme and 
sticking to their guns the Government will at once 
rally, we can promise them, the great bulk of the 
population, and march to certain victory.—EpIToR OF 
THE ‘‘ Sp—cT—tT—R ”’.] 

Sir,—Much as I respect the ‘‘ Sp—ct—t—r”’, of 
which I am a regular reader, I have been somewhat 
puzzled by its attitude in regard to Voluntary Service 
and Compulsion. I certainly understood you to write 
in the autumn, of 1914 that the best thing to do was 
to cease all talk of compulsion; later I remember the 
title of one of your impressive articles was ‘‘A Last 
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Word on Compulsion ’’; but, following this, if I am 
not mistaken, you strongly pleaded for what you 
termed the ‘‘new’’ compulsory or national service 
movement; and yet again, when Lord Cromer urged 
in the **Times’’ that this ‘‘new’’ agitation ought 
to be at once closed, you succeeded in both agreeing 
entirely with him and in justifying the movement. 
Perhaps you would not mind clearing up a certain 
amount of confusion in my- mind which these conflict- 
ing statements have caused. I enclose my card, and 
beg to subscribe myself, 
Yours obediently, 
A PuzzLep ADMIRER. 


[We may say at once that we have long been the 
most convinced believers in Compulsory Service, as 
our readers will, we are sure, bear witness, and we 
have at least once stated during the war that existing 
methods were but beating the willing horses and 
suffering the unwilling ones to escape. At the same 
time, we should be wanting in a sense of public duty if 
we disguised the fact that we are exceedingly proud of 
the voluntary system of military service, and with our 
whole heart and soul we go down on our bended knees 
and pray Heaven every night and morning that the 
Voluntary System may yet prove a complete success. 
It will be to the perpetual pride and glory of the 
British people—and, we believe we are entitled to 
add, of the great, free, peace-loving people of the 
United States—if that system is triumphantly vindi- 
cated. It is therefore our solemn duty this week to 
unge every man of serviceable age throughout the 
British Islands to join the Army at once. To-morrow 
or next week will not do. Good intentions are not 
sufficient: indeed, the way to an unmentionable place 
is, it has been most wisely remarked, paved with 
good intentions. Let the young men—whose patriot- 
ism we do not question—bear in mind the impressive 
words ‘‘ Too Late’’ uttered the other day by the 
Minister of Munitions (the attacks on whom, we feel 
constrained to say, and to say with all the earnestness 
of which we are capable, we regard as monstrous and 
wholly unjustifiable; and we believe this feeling of 
indignation is shared by the overwhelming majority 
of impartial and patriotic people, of all classes, 
throughout the entire community). Only by joining 
the Army now, before it is ‘‘Too Late’’, will the 
young men of the British Isles be able to proclaim 
justly that they have saved that Voluntary System of 
which we are all so exceedingly proud. And we may 
add that we shall decline to doubt for an instant that 
a single one of these young men will refuse to take 
this absolutely essential step which we now press 
upon them.—EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ Sp—cT—T—R 


PRIVATE OPINIONS. 
I1.—ALL THE STATESMEN. 
By E. B. OssBorn. 


F Germany escapes being knocked out it will not be 
| ot fault of the nation, which has been ready, ever 
since the first two or three months of bewilderment, 
to make any and every sacrifice for victory. Posterity 
will attribute the failure to make the most and best of 
our national resources of man-power and wealth to the 
fantastical folly of those creatures of the crowd who 
came into office ten years ago, shut their eyes to the 
meaning of the events which preceded and followed 
the coup d’Agadir, refused to prepare for the contest 
for world-dominion so long premeditated by the Ger- 
man leadership, and when war broke out insisted on 
treating the enemy with a temporising tenderness best 
expressed in Lear’s nonsense lines : 

‘“ There was an old man who said, ‘ How 
Shall I flee from this virulent sow ?* 
I will sit on this stile, 
And continue to smile, 
Which will soften the heart of the sow.’ ”’ 


* The word is “Cow” in the original version. 


The Allies will be victorious in the end, I hope and 
believe, in spite of the smiling incompetence of this 
clique of professional politicians. But they will have 
been responsible for adding at least a year to the 
duration of the most devastating struggle in the world’s 
history. 

That the clique in question is still in power cannot 
be denied by any disinterested student of public affairs. 
It is impossible, of course, to ignore the patriotic in- 
tentions of the Opposition leaders, who first of all 
arranged an armistice for the benefit of their opponents, 
and were then persuaded to enter their reconstructed 
Cabinet. But the net result has been to deprive the 
nation of the most effective means of criticising the 
conduct of the war. At the present moment the organ- 
ised and official criticism of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion ’’ (to use Bagehot’s illuminating phrase) is lacking, 
and the Government has been able to cover up its many 
sins Of omission and commission by an utterly unjustifi- 
able extension of the principle of military censorship. 
But for the persistence of public opinion—the opinion 
of a nation at last conscious of its nationhood—in going 
after the controlling members of the Cabinet with a 
bradawl and so compelling them to move on, our 
method of warfare would still be one part peace and 
another part law, as it was in the earlier stages. The 
bradawl in the nation’s hand is, of course, the patriotic 
Press; and it is good to know that the ‘‘ Morning 
Post ’’, which I have the honour of serving, is its 
acute and capable point. But, after all, nothing can 
quite compensate for the lack of an official Opposi- 
tion, which could bring a reasoned criticism to bear 
day by day in a place where Sir F. E. Smith’s ideal 
of a cast-iron Censorship for the protection of all who 
care to thump a tub could never be realised. When 
the political armistice was arranged the Opposition 
leaders had the aspect of prisoners on parole; since 
June they have been manifestly interned. 

That the 1906 clique is still in control seems to me 
an undeniable fact. They took care to retain a 
majority in the sub-Cabinet, which is supposed to be 
running the war. The clique displayed its old capa- 
city for becoming a claque in the debate opened by Sir 
John Simon (who had received several digs of the 
bradawl in his fundamental philosophy) on the wicked- 
ness of newspapers, to which only his party friends 
were invited. And if any further proof were needed 
that the old order of things is still in being, only the 
other day the large, tearful face of Mr. Master- 
man bobbed up for a moment out of the placid depths 
of Radicalism, where stout soldiers are still as plentiful 
as oysters in an oyster-bed. The more this Govern- 
ment changes the more it is the same thing. 

But it would be foolish and futile to loose one’s 
anger on the prevailing politicians. It is expedient, 
no doubt, to persist in the use of the beneficent brad- 
awl, prodding them in their Sitzfleisch whenever they 
hesitate to move on along the straight path to our 
hard-earned victory. But why be angry? To know 
all is to forgive all, and forgiveness is exacted from 
us once the fact that they are merely creatures of the 
crowd is grasped, firmly, finally. They cannot do 
what their nature forbids; we must not expect them 
to be men of action or even men of transaction. Some 
of them, I admit, have tried hard to become complete 
patriots since the war began. But they have failed, 
naturally and necessarily, since all true patriotism is 
a form of action. Students of the psychology of 
crowds, which is the master-key to many great pro- 
blems of modern governance, know that political 
leaders are of two kinds: crowd-compellers and 
crowd-exponents. Crowd-compellers are the men 
who create movements by the driving-power of a great 
personality, having both intelligence and the faculty 
of initiative, and are able to turn a nation, a party, 
or some other assemblage of men in a new direction. 
More often than not they have no gift of oratory; 
it is courage and keen insight, revealed in acts and 
projects, which enable their will-power to sway the 
destinies of this or that parcel of humanity. They 
create for themselves and their plans—often by a wise 
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silence—an ever-widening circle of deference. 
good or evil they change the course of history; they 
get things done whick would not otherwise be done. 
They are infrequent in all ages and _ countries. 
Bismarck, Cavour, Chamberlain, and Rhodes are 
modern examples. So, also, as I think, are M. Veni- 
zelos and Lord Kitchener. In the war against the 
Napoleonic tyranny we had in Pitt an admirable type 
of the crowd-compeller. To-day, however, no example 
is to be seen in the British political sphere, though 
it may be that we have one in Lord Derby—Heaven 
grant that the hopes we have of him may be fulfilled ! 
But all the members of the predominant political 
clique, which has been mismanaging the war, must 
be classed—if they can be classified at all—in the 
category of crowd-exponents. That is to say, they 
are men who feel what the crowd feels for the time 
being, and have the knack of saying what the dumb, 
many-hearted beast would like to say if it possessed 
a single colossal tongue. They follow, they cannot 
lead, their crowd; so that at all times, but especially 
in war time, they are incapable of securing concerted 
action to meet the real emergency. They can do 
nothing, get nothing done, by their own will-power. 
But they can always say—something! They can 
always flatter the crowd which made them what they 
are. 
Cleon is the first great crowd-exponent in history; 
his name, perhaps unjustly, stands for all that was 
corrupt and time-serving and obsequious in Hellenic 
demccracy. He has had countless successors, but 
it is unnecessary to go further back than Gladstone 
for an ample and picturesque example. The charac- 
ter of this great crowd-exponent is summed up for all 
time by the judicious Bagehot: ‘‘ No one half guides, 
half follows the moods of his audience more quickly, 
more easily than Mr. Gladstone. . . . He receives his 
premises from his audience like a vapour and pours out 
his conclusions upon them like a flood ’’. Mr. Gladstone 
would sooner face an audience than a problem. So 
necessary was the idea of a crowd to his comfort, 
that Queen Victoria complained he always talked to 
her as if she had been a public meeting. But it would 
be grossly unjust to compare Gladstone with the 
meaner crowd-exponents of later years. There was 
always a touch of the crowd-compeller in his psycho- 
logical make-up; moreover, he was a_ high-minded 
gentleman, somewhat resembling Aristotle’s peyaddéyvxoo 
To-day we find among living personages less 
reputable types of the party crowd-exponent. Mr. 
Lloyd George, in the years preceding the war, was 
the finest and largest specimen. Nobody ever suc- 
ceeded more signally in playing the phonograph to any 
kind of audience. When he went down to Limehouse 
on a famous occasion, he may have had no intentivn 
of Limehousing. But he caught the contagion cf 
his hearers’ prejudices, and said what the mob felt 
in the mob’s own language. With bankers, he talked 
like a banker; with bankrupts, he talked like a bank- 
rupt. And the plainest warning ever addressed to 
Germany fell from his lips in the City of London as 
a result of his sensitiveness to the sentiments of an 
audience mainly composed of persons who knew that 
Germany was a predatory Power. To-day, thanks to 
this chameleon-like capacity for reflecting the emo- 
tional colour of his surroundings, he has sometimes 
been the spokesman of a nation which is now anxious 
to become a nation in arms . . . which is good so far 
as it goes—but who can build on it for the future? 
Other members of the late Government are crowd- 
exponents of a less spectacular type. The wait-and- 
see policy of the figure-head really proves him a crea- 
ture of the party-crowd; it is the result of years of 
waiting to see what his so-called followers wanted. 
To such an extent is he a crowd-exponent (keeping 
himself on ice, no doubt) that he made his Cabinet a 
crowd! Of the atoms and items of crowd-exponency 
which he mustered together in years of peace, there 
is not much to be said. Even as crowd-exponents 
they were manifestly third-rate. Mr. Winston 
Churchill was, after all, the manliest of them; there 


For | was in him a touch of the crowd-controller, which may 


yet be developed by his military experiences. The 
others plainly belonged, and belong, to the type of 
alleged leader defined in the following anecdote from 
Sir Martin Conway’s recently published work on ‘* The 
Crowd in Peace and War’’. A mob, excited about 
some local matter, came running down a street. A 
man in the front rank stopped to speak with a friend 
walking in the other direction. After a few words he 
hurried off, saying: ‘‘I can’t stop now. I must run 
ahead of the crowd. I’m their Leader ’’. 

We have the Government we deserve, and must do 
what we can with it. Our obvious duty is (1) to 
keep on plying the bradawl, (2) construct an efficient 
Opposition as soon as may be, and (3) look about for 
a chopper for use after the war. A chopper will then 
be very useful. 


ALBANIA AND ITALY. 
By Epuarpo P. GINISTRELLI. 


N the outbreak of the European war the new 
Albanian State which had been absorbing the 
attention, disinterested or otherwise, of the various 
Powers was instantly forgotten, and the Albanian 
people with their would-be ruler left to take care of 
themselves as best they were able. But now the re- 
treat of the Serbian Army into Albanian territory, and 
the mustering of Italian troops bent on aiding King 
Peter’s forces and joining hands with the armies of 
France and Great Britain, bids fair to bring Albania 
and its people once more into the fore-front of Euro- 
politics. 

The fall of the Ottoman Power as a consequence of - 
the Balkan wars evoked tremendous interest and 
speculation in Italy as to the fate of Albania, inasmuch 
as there are many Albanian settlers in the southern 
Italian provinces of Cosenza, Catanzaro, Reggio, 
Lecce, Palermo, and in a lesser degree Foggia, Basili- 
cata, Campobasso, Benevento, Catania, and Girgenti. 
They are descendants of the tribesmen who crossed 
the Adriatic some five centuries ago, in order to 
— the Turkish yoke after the death of Scanderbeg 
in 1467. 

Though in full enjoyment of the rights of Italian 
citizenship the descendants of these tribesmen have 
never forgotten the land of their origin, the remem- 
brance and love of which have passed down by tra- 
dition from one generation to another. When an 
Albanian lands for the first time amongst the Italian 
Albanians he is hailed as a fellow-countryman from the 
opposite shore (uno dell’altra riva), and they greet 
each other most effusively; they speak of sangue 
nostro disperso. As with all oppressed nationalities, 
what has most contributed to this has been the main- 
tenance of the mother tongue. It is no uncommon 
thing to meet an Albanian, native of the rugged 
mountains of the Basilicata, yet completely ignorant 
of the Italian idiom. 

Widely scattered as the Albanians are, the survival 
of their language goes far to prove the tenacity of 
their stock, for it was not until the Pontificate of 
Urban VIII. that a chair for the teaching of Albanian 
was instituted in Rome at the college of Propaganda - 
Fide. Another chair was founded by Gregory XIII. 
at the Greek College of Saint Athanasius, and later a 
third at Palermo for the Albanians of Sicily. By 
their very nature these foundations were restricted 
and only accessible to the clergy, so that it may safely 
be said that there was no Albanian centre of learning 
until Pope Clement XII., himself of Albanian origin, 
issued a Bull in 1732 decreeing the founding of a col- 
lege in the monastery of San Benedetto Ullano at San 
Demetrio Corone in Calabria, and naming as its head 
Samuele Rodota, Bishop of Brera. The Pontiff him- 
self endowed the foundation lavishly, and his example 
was followed by Charles III. of Spain and subsequent 
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kings of Naples, whilst Rodota himself bequeathed it 
all his personal wealth at his death. 

The curriculum of the college was wide. It com- 
prised classical literature, mythology, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, geography, physics, philosophy, theology, 
church history and liturgy, and civil and canon law. 

In 1794 Ferdinand IV. of Naples ordered the col- 
lage to betake itself to a healthier spot, and in obedi- 
ence it was removed to the monastery of Sant 
Adriano, but a short distance from San Demetrio, 
where it still survives. Nor did prosperity desert it, 
for, as ‘time went on, the fame of its teaching was 
noised abroad, so that students flocked thither in ever- 
increasing numbers. Besides producing scholarly 
priests it turned out ardent patriots, and it is recorded 
that one of its professors took part in the insurrection 
at Cosenza in 1844, and that, when the tide of revolu- 
tion swept over Italy in the memorable year of 1848, 
the college of Sant’ Adriano saw the Italian tricolour 
duly hoisted over the tower of the college chapel, and 
flaunting in the breeze amidst the wild and indescrib- 
able enthusiasm of the students. As a sequel to such 
a proceeding the college was closed for several years, 
and only reopened under the watch of the notorious 
Bourbon police. 

Better was dawned with the coming of Garibaldi, 
for the Dictator was well known to all connected with 
the institution by his outspoken sympathy for the Al- 
banians in their outcry for freedom—“‘ la causa degl 
Albanesi é la mia, a nome dell’ Italia io offro amicizia 
fraterna e aiuto”’. He accordingly commanded the 
Naples Treasury to hand over 12,000 ducats for the 
enlargement of the college buildings, and placed the 
carrying out of the project “‘ sotto la garenzia della 
nazione e del suo magnanimo Sovrano’’. On the ex- 
tension of the Piedmontese system of government to 
the whole of Italy, further changes were made in the 
management and teaching of the college so as to bring 
it up to the requirements of the times. Thus it came 
to receive grants from the provincial and central 
authorities, and hence to acquire a political as well as 
an educational importance, while the Italian Govern- 
ment has never ceased in its efforts to obtain the 
recognition of its diplomas in the Near East. 


SOME CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 
By Joun F. RUNCIMAN. 


HE Dickens-Christmas legend dates farther back 
than 1870, and is no truer than many other 
legends invented before 1870 and since. Dickens, 
1 suppose, did in a way rediscover Christmas. He 
hinted that Christians might at least once in twelve 
months obey the injunction of their Master and forgive 
those who trespassed against them, even as they 
trusted to have their own trespasses overlooked, and 
he enthusiastically invited the godly and the sinners, 
the upright and the backsliders, those whose mis- 
fortune it was to be rich as well as those whose crime 
it was to be poor, to come with him and have a jolly 
good, human time. The value of the Christmas mood 
of good-fellowship was a rediscovery, not a discovery. 
Dozens of fine ancient carols prove that it existed long 
before the nineteenth century. The later perpetrations 
do not count; the elder ones are healthy in sentiment 
and often beautiful in melody. And in hundreds of 
English villages the nocturnal exploits of the waytes 
formed almost the central point of the season’s celebra- 
tions. Unfortunately, they gradually ceased to be an 
institution, a thing of free and spontaneous growth, 
and became a trade; and with their downfall the music 
fell also. Since much of the good music has been pre- 
served, I am not inclined to regard the absence of the 
peregrinating songsters as a matter for tears. They 
did their best on frosty or slushy nights; but human 
patience has its limits, and the first sweet sleep of 
night has its charms. And the best of the carols were 
unendurably long. The waytes had to sing hours at 
a stretch, and they preferred to stick as long as pos- 


sible to one subject and one tune; and perhaps they 
found this plan effective in persuading some niggardly 
and reluctant be-carolled one to open the window and 
throw out a penny. As it happened, just when the 
genuine carols were being ousted by inferior imita- 
tions, two men, both musicians, took it into their 
heads to embody the old spirit of Christmas in an art 
form, and long before Dickens was thought of 
Englishmen were familiar with that spirit through the 
** Messiah ’’ of Handel and some few Germans through 
the ‘‘Christmas Oratorio’? of Bach. What the 
Germans have been doing with their Bach this last 
Christmas I do not know; but I notice that, as in my 
younger days, the ‘‘ Messiah ’’ has been given in many 
provincial towns, and that, as of old, it will be sung 
in the Albert Hall. 

A recent performance of Bach’s work must have 
been a curious experience—curious alike to the 
auditors and, I should imagine, to the artists. When, 
a few weeks ago, I heard on one afternoon Weber’s 
‘“‘ Oberon ’’ overture and Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, the thought kept recurring : What on earth can 
the Prussians find in these two most delicate, tender, 
and intimate works? That strange fairyland in which 
Weber’s fancy dwelt, a fairyland not gloomy indeed, 
and not sad, but a twilight fairyland, with vaguely 
moving, mysterious shapes of beauty, like figures half- 
seen in a lovely dream—this can have no fascination 
for men who cannot speak without shouting, and 
whose notion of heroism is to murder children with 
bombs thrown from a safe distance. And the Seventh 
Symphony—surely Beethoven’s most personal utter- 
ance—with its fiery gaiety and emphatic rhythmical 
measured dances up above, while all the while we hear 
‘the mighty waters rolling evermore ’’—this can 
bring no word of hope, or even of fear, to those 
who think guns the main things in life. But 
even Weber and Beethoven are not so far from the 
Prussian mind as old Bach, with his mysticism, tender- 
ness, and love, and his astonishing bonhomie. 
Mysticism, tenderness, unfathomable love—these he ex- 
pressed fully and almost exclusively in the ‘‘ Matthew ”’ 
Passion (note, for instance, No. 70: ‘‘See the 
Saviour’s outstretched arm ’’); but they are present to 
a considerable degree in the ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio ’’, 
though with them goes a considerable amount of 
sheer human jollity and beef- and plum-pudding-eating 
good-nature, surprising to find in so pious and pietistic 
an eighteenth-century German. The ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio’’ has nothing of the profundity of the 
‘* Matthew ”’ Passion, or more especially the B minor 
Mass. In the “‘ Crucifixus ’’ of the latter he seems to 
gaze awestruck into the tragic mystery of human exist- 
ence; he sustains during quite a long movement a 
mood that Beethoven gets away from always as 
quickly as he can. In that Seventh Symphony, for 
example, Beethoven again and again peers, not exactly 
aghast—for that heroic soul knew no fear—as into 
some terrible abysm of thought, into some impenetrable 
blackness, and seems glad to get back to the common 
light of day. Bach, in his ‘‘ Crucifixus,’’ will not re- 
move his gaze, and comes away unwillingly at last, 
leaving as insoluble a stupendous puzzle—the grand 
puzzle that has baffled many a head as wise as his own. 
In the ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio”’ he leaves such matters 
for another day, and at moments seems on the point of 
giving us a reel on the altar-steps. Of course, there 
are other moods. For sheer supernal beauty he never 
painted a picture to match the Pastoral Symphony, 
with its haunting refrain. Had he left us nothing but 
the choral, ‘‘ Break forth, O  beauteous, heavenly 
light ’’—perhaps had he left us only the last four bars 
of that—we should have to rank him amongst the great 
ones. The song, No. 8, ‘‘ Mighty Lord ’”’, is full of 
his strange, swect mysticism ; in the lullaby, ‘‘ Slumber, 
beloved ’’, his tenderness fairly becomes passionate, 
like the tenderness of a mother for her baby. But the 
prevailing note is cheerfulness. The choruses rarely 
reach grandeur. Certainly, ‘‘ Glory to God” does, 
and No. 43, ‘‘ Glory be to God’’. But when Bach 
writes in three-eight measure, we may be pretty sure 
he is in high spirits; and even in the most serious of 
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the six parts of the work we feel that he is out for 
a holiday. 

The ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio’’ can scarcely be com- 
pared with Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah’’. One was written 
for church use alone; the other was meant for the 
concert-room. Handel’s is at once the more theatrical 
and the more solemn composition. I mean it is 
planned theatrically, dramatically, and he preaches 
with all the force and art at his command. Bach took 
his religion for granted, and invites his fellow- 
worshippers to share with him his naive Christmas 
joy; in a few of the chorals he gives them a chance 
to join in the singing. There are no chorals in the 
‘‘Messiah’’, but the whole of Handel’s religion, 
delivered simply, directly, strikingly, with immense 
power, but always dramatically. It is a greater 
achievement than Bach’s because the aim is higher ; 
Bach had one purpose, and that not a very pretentious 
one: Handel had quite another. No other oratorio in 
the world has been so much sung as the ‘‘ Messiah”’, 
and certain indications lead me to believe that the 
English will some day understand its real greatness. 
The Germans never will; and we may doubt whether 
they can ever again enter into the spirit of the oratorio, 
which was long to them what the ‘‘ Messiah ’’ is, or 
ought to be, to us. 

And now I have no space for Miss Liza Lehmann’s 
setting of ‘‘ Everyman’’, which must stand over for 
my next article. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE WAR. 


HRISTMAS has been none the less well kept this 
year because the shadow of the world-tragedy 
tended to subdue that roystering, bacchanalian, old- 
pagan animalism that has so strangely got itself 
grafted on to the idea of the great Christian festi- 
val. It was never essentially and necessarily the 
true spirit of Christmas that expressed itself in 
hecatombs of slaughtered turkeys, in bowls of smoking 
punch, in crowds of flushed and foolish merry-makers. 
The advertising tradesman, the great country-house 
jollity, the Swiss hockey party, the Riviera ritual, 
the smart seaside hotel orgy—these are even less 
of the essence of the day. They are merely the 
‘‘toys"’ of an over-fed civilisation, just now a little 
perturbed by the discovery that what it took for 
solid rock was only the thin rind imprisoning volcanic 
fires. But the true genial spirit of the season is none 
the less potent because it is touched with sadness. 
There is this year something better than the usual 
mechanical ‘‘ charity’’, that impersonal, bloodless, 
organisation-ridden thing that perhaps marks as much 
as anything the extent to which human relations have 
given place to the ‘‘ cash-nexus’’ between class and 
class. In a thousand ways fellowship has been 
increased. We have, for example, vividly realised that 
the men fighting our battles by land and sea are not 
merely miscellaneous individuals, but bone of our bone. 
That horrible old idea of Army and Navy as something 
distinct from the nation, as a sort of military Harrod’s 
Stores, is gone, let us hope for ever. There was always 
pride, no doubt, in our fighting forces, but much the 
same sort of pride that might lead an Englishman to 
back Harrod’s against Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia or 
Tietz’s in Berlin. A large order carried out with effi- 
ciency and despatch roused a momentary enthusiasm, 
like that expressed on the completion of, say, the 
Assuan Dam by a paid contractor. But the British 
people have seldom felt for their Army as Frenchmen 
feel for theirs or Germans for Germany’s army. It 
belonged to the nation, but was not of the nation. 
This season, however, there has been no Christ- 
mas feaster quite so wrapped up in his little selfish 
concerns that his heart has not gone out, warmly 
and gratefully, to the gallant officers and men who are 
keeping the trenches in France and Belgium, and to 
those who, in silence and vigilance, guard the sea- 
ways, and alone make Christmas dinner a possibility 
for forty millions of people. It is a gain, amid the 
immeasurable losses of the war, that the Tomlinsons 
and Tomkinses of our sleek middle classes should 


be thus impelled to look into their souls and take stock 
of what is there. A few more years of careless pros- 
perity and the spirit of England might have declined 
beyond salvation. Habitual thinking in terms of ex- 
change and barter, profit and loss, amusement and 
material comfort is fatal to any people. With us 
the habit had become a second nature. The incre- 
dulity with which warnings of Germany’s ambitions 
was received in this country is commonly accepted 
as proof of the loyalty and honesty of the British 
nation. It is at least equally proof of their incapacity 
to grasp any national mood other than that of care- 
less, sordid, money-getting, sluttish self-indulgence. 
The German ideal is no admirable one. It is, on the 
whole, the most Satanic ideal that ever possessed a 
whole nation. But it is impossible, while condemning 
the object, to withhold admiration from the tenacity, 
self-sacrifice, and patient courage with which the ideal 
was pursued through long years of systematic prepa- 
ration. There is no question of a mere comparison be- 
tween Governments. Governments, even autocratic 
Governments, cannot make nations in their own image. 
Every people will, in the long run, get the kind of 
Government it wants. The bare contest is between 
the German people and the British people: the one 
avid for wealth and dominion, proudly conscious of 
its power, ready for any sacrifice to gratify the master 
passion; the other yearly sinking deeper into con- 
tented sloth and self-indulgence, impatient of serious 
thought, occupied with a thousand toys. That way 
destruction lay. The gods probably have other views 
of this earth than the Prussian idea of a vast parade 
ground. But most assuredly they never intended it 
to be a universal golf course. 

With the war there is coming—it has hardly fully 
come yet—a drastic revaluation of values. The 
smooth jacob of these commercial days—the man of 
gold and silver and paper—has had his day. He will 
have it again, but, unless our destruction has been 
decreed in quarters where there is no appeal, it will 
not be so wholly his. Rough Esau, a child in busi- 
ness matters, but a mighty horde before the Lord, 
snust recover some of his birthright—Esau, who lies 
in our trenches, shivers in the North Sea, is blown up 
by mines, shot down from aeroplanes, and, in short, 
gives his manly life cheerfully for a few pence a day 
and the honour of the thing. To drop metaphor, the 
new-born sympathy with the effective manhood of the 
nation must be reared into a strong and living force. 
Our dependence, not only in the war, but after the 
war is over, will have to be not in bank balance and 
trade returns, but in flesh and blood. It means a 
considerable alteration in the point of view. It im- 
plies, first of all, a less frantic worship of mere 
wealth, a less exclusive adoration of the god of 
getting on. It is doubtful whether even the United 
States can in future safely elevate the millionaire 
to the dignity of a prophet. Miracles of dexterity in 
the collection of riches will not, if the new spirit 
develops, entitle men to the highest honours, and, what 
is more important, to the sincere flattery of imitation. 
‘* He lived, amassed a cartload of gold, and died ’’ will 
be no epitaph to thrill young Englishmen with emula- 
tion. 

German professors are not entirely admirable; their 
recent splutterings even verge on the comic. But 
that they have had power to influence Germany so 
strongly for evil is significant. It is a measure of 
the reverence Germans feel for intellect. There are 
better guides than Treitschke. But what British 
guide, good or bad, ever commanded the tithe of 
Treitschke’s influence? Our British contempt for 
thought of any kind that is not immediately translat- 
able into terms of money is not a very admirable trait. 
It has even stood in the way of successful money- 
making. Practical people as we plume ourselves on 
being, German thought has beaten us of late years 
even in that particular. Our disdain of ‘‘ theory” 
has handicapped us in more than one quite matter-of- 
fact field of endeavour. There must be a new orienta- 
tion towards sound things of the intellect. Litera- 
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ture must show itself worthy or cease its babble. 
‘*Given’’, says Carlyle, ‘‘ an idle potentate, monster 
of opulence, gluttonous, bloated, Nawarb, of black 
colour or of white—naturally he will have prating 
story-tellers to amuse his half-sleepy hours of rumina- 
tion; if from his deep gross stomach, sinking over- 
loaded as if towards its last torpor, they can elicit 
any transient glow of interest, tragic or comic, espe- 
cially any wrinkle of momentary laughter, great shall 
be their reward. Wits, story-tellers, ballad singers, 
especially dancing-girls who understand their trade, 
are in much request with such gluttonous, half-sleep- 
ing, black or white monsters of opulence.’’ If that 
was true of Carlyle’s day—a relatively serious time— 
how much truer of the last few decades of slacken- 
ing fibre and intellectual dissolution. 

The mew year can, unhappily, bring no truce, 
and we want none. The quarrel is too deadly. But 
it will be well if the first days of 1916 are spent 
in a slightly penitential spirit; if, leaving for the 
moment thoughts of hate and vengeance, we inquire 
what is the true secret of Germany’s marvellous 
strength in the worst of causes, and what is the true 
secret of our own relative impotence—soon, we hope, 
to be corrected—in the best. The result may not 
flatter self-esteem; but it may lead to a better and 
sturdier patriotism than that which consists in mini- 
mising difficulties and belittling a formidable enemy. 


LINES. 


ATCHMAN ! What of the night? 
The night is dark, 
So dark, so black I cannot see afar. 
There are no homely fires, no, not one spark, 
There is no moon nor star. 


Watchman ! I feel some rain. 
The sky droops low, 


O’erburdened with the heavy clouds it bears. 
Great drops are falling, heavy drops and slow, 
And they are salt, like tears. 


Watchman ! The air is thick. 
The earth is draped 


In mists that motionless upon it brood. 
They lie like palls in which the dead are wrapped, 
And they are red, with blood. 


Watchman ! What sounds are these? 
Sounds of the night 


That rise and pass and die and rise again. 
They seem like curses wrung from those who fight 
And groans of dying men. 


Watchman! I see a flare. 
Corpse lights that pass, 


Borne on a homeless wind, or fires of death 
That sear and burn even the humble grass 
Under their fiery breath. 


Watchman ! I cannot sleep. 
Arise, I say. 
This is no time to sleep, to mourn, to cry. 
Get thee to work. Make ready for the day, 
For those who sleep will die. 


But those who watch and work will see the morn 
Break through the darkness and the fog of strife. 
For them will a new day, new world be born, 
New hope, new truth, new life. 


Watchman ! What is thy name? 
Courage am I. 


Come take my hand and let us forward fare. 
Gird on thy sword and bear thee manfully, 
For thou must take thy share. 


Watchman, I come. Hold thou thy lamp to light 
My early footsteps lest I faint or stray. 

I know that thou wilt guide my steps aright 
Until we meet the day. 


Comrade, I know that thou alone art wise, 
And, even if I fall upon the way, 
Whether with these or with new clearer eyes 


I still shall see the day. 
H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PROPOSAL FOR A NEW PRIME MINISTER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—I believe that everybody is agreed that what is 
wanted to win the war is a Man to lead the nation. 
The resources of the Empire were never ampler, and 
have never before been placed more unreservedly at 
the disposal of the Government. We want a Prime 
Minister to employ those resources vigorously and 
promptly. Such a man ought to possess the follow- 
ing qualifications : (1) He should be independent of all 
political parties, and therefore not out for votes from 
sections. (2) He should possess the mental calibre 
which is necessary for the highest political office. (3) 
He should be known for his capacity of prompt deci- 
sion. (4) He should be the possessor of one of those 
names with which Britons are familiar, and, on the 
whole, of which they are proud. You may think I am 
sketching some ideal statesman. Not at all. I sub- 
mit that there is a man who possesses these qualifica- 
tions—I mean the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
It is true that Members of Parliament are more familiar 
than the nation at large with the mental and moral 
excellencies of Mr. James Lowther. But it would be 
surely a great advantage for the new Prime Minister 
to start with the confidence and respect of all parties 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Asquith has been one of the disappointments of 
the war, perhaps the greatest. He is'as verbally 
adroit as the second Pitt, and as bad a War Minister. 
If speeches could win campaigns, Austerlitz had never 
been, nor Neuve Chapelle nor Loos nor Gallipoli. Pitt, 
it will be remembered, was succeeded for a time by 
Speaker Addington, who was not a success, not 
because he had been Speaker, but because he was 
Addington. Mr. Speaker Lowther, after ten years in 
the Chair, has acquired a habit of decision which 
would be invaluable at the present hour. He is cool 
and witty: he would excite no jealousies: he is the 
bearer of an historic name. In short, I propose the 
Speaker as the new Prime Minister. I do not sign 
my name, for obvious reasons. But my card will tell 
you that my proposal is serious, and that I write of 
things of which I am not ignorant. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. 


oie 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Shorn of its verbiage Mr. George’s speech 
boils down to a very small measure. The pith of it 
all is his weak nolle prosequi in the case of trade 
union obstruction. The weak suggestion is made that 
the employer must bell the cat, and this in face of the 
fact that practically every employer is now in charge 
of a controlled Government establishment. In this 
respect nothing could be clearer than the duty of the 
Minister of Munitions. The unions believe he is afraid 
of them, and his speech certainly lends colour to their 
estimate. Let him come out boldly and insist on 
dilution in some large controlled establishment, and 
back up his insistence by action if thwarted. Then 
we may hear the last of skilled men on women’s work. 
For months the Labour Advisory Board in London has 
kept the Ministry in its pocket. Munition workers to- 
day are earning wages never known in their history, 
and every kind of safeguard against their exploitation 
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has been rigidly insisted on. Under the new taxation 
rules what munitions profits there may be will go 
between the State and the*munition workers, as it is 
certain that the employers, when every factor is taken 
into consideration, practically will be no better off. 
The trade union leaders, in exchange for all they have 
exacted, are left with one simple duty to perform, and 
that is to stop the make-believe of public speeches, to 
go down among their people and insist on a special 
meeting of every lodge, and tell their mem'ers in 
plain English that the day for trickery is over: 1 that 
every workshop must be run at the highest point of 
efficiency. They can if they like do this. Let the effort 


be the measure of their patriotism. 
Yours faithfully, 


A SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 
SUGGESTION. 


To the Editor of the SatuRpDAy REVIEW. 
Shakespeare Head Press, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
26 December 1915. 


Str,—Before the outbreak of war Professor Bang, 
of Louvain, was endearing himself to Elizabethan 
scholars by issuing in that famous city, with the help 
of a subsidy from the Belgian Government, texts 
of rare English plays and theatrical documents of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The guns 
of the ruthless and perfidious apostles of German 
‘‘kultur’’ brought to naught Professor Bang’s 
labours, demolishing the Louvain printing-house 
together with its store of publications. I trust that 
when accounts come to be squared the Allies will 
compel the invaders to provide a new press, fully 
equipped and amply endowed, that the Belgian scholar 
may resume his valuable work. 

Since 1904, at the Shakespeare Head Press, in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, | myself have been engaged on work 
that has much in common with Professor Bang’s. 
Though I have printed and published at this press 
some worthy present-day literature, my chief aim hs 
ever been to produce books that will be of perma- 
nent interest and value to Elizabethan students. I 
take genuine pride in having printed and published 
the ‘‘ Marginalia’’ of Gabriel Harvey, which for ten 
years Professor G. C. Moore Smith had been collect- 
ing and annotating; I was delighted to be able to 
issue the authoritative essays on ‘‘ The Elizabethan 
Theatre ’’ by that singularly well-equipped and acute 
stage-historian Mr. W. J. Lawrence; and I know that 
I did a good deed when I reprinted from ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries’’ (after considerable revision and enlarge- 
ment), under the title of ‘‘ Collectanea’’, Mr. Charles 
Crawford’s instructive notes on Shakespeare and 
certain old dramatists. 

Without going into further details about my pub- 
lications (of which I have recently printed a descrip- 
tive catalogue), I will briefly state the point and pur- 
port of this letter. A continuing press, mainly 
devoted to the preduction of scholarly books for the 
elucidation of the literature and history of the Eliza- 
bethan age, is, I submit, a genuine Shakespeare 
Memorial. Such a press I established nearly twelve 
years ago in Shakespeare’s town; but, without the 
support of some powerful patron or some body of 
generous subscribers, I find it impossible for me to 
continue my work. I am not growing younger— 
yupdoxw Saiei moda I should like 
to be able to find time for researches among certain 
curious MSS. that I have long wanted to explore. 
Hence, though I do not desire the direction of the 
Shakespeare Head Press to pass out of my hands, 
I should be glad to have associated with me some 
sympathetic scholar who would ultimately:rule in my 
stead. But scholars are usually poor men; and 
adequate financial support is needed if this press— 
with which I hope to be closely connected to the end 


of my days—is to be placed in a position of impreg- 
nable security. 

Here, Sir, is a Shakespeare Tercentenary suggestion 
for your consideration. A committee is now engaged 
in devising some plan whereby in 1916 my aspirations 
may be achieved. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. H. BULLEN. 
*,* We will deal with Mr. Bullen’s letter at length 
next week. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Brook Place, Cornish, 
New Hampshire, 
December 1915. 


Sir,—It is with some feeling of humiliation that I feel 
called upon as an American to comment on Bishop 
Frodsham’s admirable and courteous communication to 
the Review in the number for 20 November concerning 
the American point of view. With what, I grant, is a 
complete justification for his polite contempt, he draws 
his inferences as to the attitude of the United States 
towards the great war entirely from the official utter- 
ances of our Government. Bishop Frodsham fails to 
point out, however—and I doubt if he himself fully 
realises—that the official utterances of the United States 
Government may have neither relation nor responsi- 
bility to any public opinion whatsoever. If he will 
turn to a signed article in the same issue of the 
Review, ‘‘ The President of the United States ’’, 
Bishop Frodsham and such of your readers as may be 
interested will find stated there with great clearness 
why this is so. 

But, aside from the very large and autocratic powers 
of the President; aside from his detachment and his 
freedom from any possible pressure of public opinion 
or congressional control, hampered only slightly as 
he is by constitutional restrictions, there is an added 
fact—the significance of which is usually obscure to 
foreign observers—that Mr. Wilson is the representa- 
tive of but a minority party in the United States. 
Landed in office by one of those whims of chance that 
are at once the despair and savour of life, it was as if 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson or Professor Gilbert Murray— 
or any one of your academic pacifists—had been pre- 
sented with the crown and sceptre of the Empire, to- 
gether with plenary powers, accountable to neither 
people nor to Parliament, responding to nothing but 
a personal idiosyncrasy, that would have developed 
in their case, as it has in Mr. Wilson’s, into a Govern- 
ment of fine phrases, unrelated to action of any sort, 
and finding neither echo nor approval from the mass 
of educated opinion. 

There is not an American American (I wish to dis- 
tinguish between them and the hordes of hyphenated 
hybrids with which we are overrun) who to-day is not 
writhing under the stultification of those traditions and 
principles which, Sir, I am proud to say, have their 
origin in common with your own. I deny that Ameri- 
cans are too proud, or, in other words, are afraid to 
fight; I deny that they are so lacking in courage and 
decency as to look upon the violation of Belgium and 
the disregard of the Hague conventions with equan- 
imity. I deny that they are too mean-spirited to resent 
the affront offered to their honour in the sinking of the 
‘** Lusitania ’’. I deny that they are neutral in the face 
of the hideous, unplacable brutality of Germany and her 
allies ; and, finally, I deny that the public speeches and 
messages of Mr. Wilson and his Secretaries of State in 
any way represent the true public opinion of the United 
States. But the anomaly remains that the true public 
opinion of a great democracy is impotent for the time 
being. 

It is another year till the national elections—a long 
time to wait with patience; too long, I am afraid, for 
our reputation with England and France to be aught 
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but a thing of shreds and patches; but I have an infinite 
faith in the high and right feeling of my countrymen, 
and in their determination not to rest under the degrada- 
tion that has been imposed upon them. 
I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
Louts Evan SHIPMAN. 


1870 AND 1914. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—May I crave space for two extracts from the 
memoirs of the late Baron d’Ambés, courtier and intimate 
friend of Napoleon II1? These extracts reveal a similarity 
of political intrigue and of public opinion between the 
France of 1870 and ourselves of 1914 so startling as to take 
one’s breath away :— 

‘‘ January, 1870. Have we all grown short-sighted? 
There are people, then, who will not or cannot see. We 
have at our doors some millions of souls rife with animosity, 
and all agog to avenge the disaster of Jena. Bismarck 
promises them this satisfaction, and nobody in France 
troubles about it.. I see bursting into bloom a whole German 
literature of warlike songs, odes, poems, and hymns, which 
inflame the dwellers beyond the Rhine. They read these 
calls to arms in the schools, the children learn them by 
heart, they are recited at table. A while ago I spent some 
time in Berlin. The air there is highly electrified. You 
feel the Gallophobia smouldering under the ashes. You 
breathe a savour of powder. I should not be astonished to 
see a conflict break’ out at short notice. These pretended 
dreamers are at bottom practical men. Their hazy philo- 
sophy, Kant, Hegel, and Fichte, in which their brains have 
been steeped, does not prevent them from working hard, in 
order to ride roughshod over us when the time comes. In 
reality we do not know the Germans, the Prussians least of 
all, and they have studied us thoroughly. I read in a book 
yesterday: ‘The German is tied to his own village 
steeple.’ Not a bit of it; he has become cosmopolitan. He 
travels, he filters into other countries; while we have very 
few Frenchmen settled in the Prussian, Bavarian, or Saxon 
centres—Berlin, Munich, Dresden—our business houses 
have opened their offices to legions of young Teutons, who 
are all at work for their Chancellor. I do not say they are 
all agents or spies, but they look about them, they prick 
up their ears, and they know enough French to take in 
what is said, and make their profit out of it if need be. I 
came across one in a ‘ brasserie’ on the boulevards. He 
had been a tour in the East for his master, a dealer in 
colonial goods. I was astonished at the extent and exact- 
ness of his topographical knowledge. He mapped out to 
me on a table with a bit of chalk his itinerary, and there 
was not a village wanting, with the roads round about, the 
population, all the details that may come in useful at a 
given moment. You should hear them discuss us—the 
defects of our armour-plating, our want of forethought, our 
guns, our arsenals, our military system, of which they know 
the weak points perfectly well. Not one of our generals is 
unknown to them, while we know none of theirs. They 
all desire unity, but fear being absorbed by Prussia. Never- 
theless, they would all take the field with her, if it was a 
question of checkmating France. Such is the general feel- 
ing. The success won by Prussia at Sadowa heartens all 
the German hopes.”’ 

“June, 1870. A sympathetic face rises before my 
memory. I dream of Marshal Niel, who passed away last 
year. His was a great mind, unhappily misunderstood. 
He had from his youth employed his rare abilities in study- 
ing what is all-important to a great nation—the preparation 
for war during peace. He held that we needed to 
raise our army with the colours to 1,200,000 men, fortify 
the Eastern frontier for defence, arrange the transport of 
troops by railway, provide the men with the excellent 
‘ chassepots,’ which had done such wonders, manufacture 
mitrailleuses—in a word, neglect no single precautionary 
measure. All this was merely prudence of the most rudi- 
mentary kind. But his voice only cried in the wilderness. The 
opposition smothered him under paradoxes. They revived 


the commonplaces about the uselessness of standing armies, 
the danger of turning France into one huge barracks. Niel 
said, though to little purpose, ‘ Beware you don’t turn it into 
one vast cemetery.’ And he added : ‘ An army cannot be im- 
provised. When you come to want one, you may look for 
it too late.’ He knew that Prussia could muster 1,300,000 
men apart from Landwehr and Landsturm, and not count- 
ing the contingents of other German States. Rouher con- 
firmed his figures, but the House was deaf to these statistics, 
and" ~.«! the rejoinder of Thiers, who kept crying, ‘ You 
must 1... trust the phantasmagoria of figures. France may 
breathe freely behind her army of 440,000 men.’ Niel 
showed the necessity of voting a war estimate of 15,000,000 
francs. They voted 4,000,000, and the papers laughed 
heartily at the alarmist prognostications. Alas! Niel is 
dead, and who will have the courage now to speak as he 
did?” 

This is the pen picture drawn by the wise old Frenchman, 
and we rub our eyes and ask ourselves, Does he speak of 
1870 or of 1914? We see the same heroic figures—Niel in 
70, Roberts in 1914—entreating and exhorting their 
countrymen to don their armour and buckle on_ their 
swords; we see the same swarm of smug, place-hunting 
politicians scoffing and sneering, and lulling their land to 
self-satisfied sleep; and back of all we see dimly sil- 
houetted away to the East, against a background lurid with 
storm and death, the same outlined form. of the great 
Blonde Beast, purring, growling, crouching to spring. 

Yours truly, 
An ENGLISHMAN. 


A MESSAGE FROM ARISTOPHANES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Rrview. 
23 December 1915. 

Sir,—Having yesterday read a speech in which a 
Labour leader denounced National Service on the ground 
that it was more important that there should be no inter- 
ference with the sacred right to strike during the war than 
that the war should be won quickly or at all, I chanced upon 
the following lines (1474 ff.) in the ‘‘ Ranae ” of Aristophanes, 
where they are spoken by Euripides, the fortunes of Athens 
being then at a low ebb owing to the conduct of certain 
politicians :— 


poe daria whedeiv 
Bpadio paveirar, peydda B\drrew raxio 

I hate that citizen whose sordid greed 

Denies his country succour in her need— 


To whom, thus keen to snatch a passing gain, 
His bleeding land appeais for aid in vain. 


Your obedient servant, 
Jno. M. C. 


GERMANY’S MIDDLEMAN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
6 December 1915. 

Sir,—There was a time—a time before the mask was 
withdrawn—when it was a commonplace of sale, and even 
in certain cases a recommendation in this land of altruists, 
to encounter the legend ‘* Made in Germany ”’ ostentatiously 
displayed upon many of our cheaper articles of commerce— 
whether by way of advertisement for the foreigner or of 
protection of the possibly preferred home producer, is an 
open question. The fact remains. 

It is now commonly supposed (outside the tradesman’s 
world) that the scales have fallen from our eyes, that we 
see Germany as she really is and was, and that never, never, 
never, upon any consideration whatsoever, will Britons 
again be slaves to any form of German craft. 

May I venture to suggest that the supposition is a fallacy, 
and that it will remain so until some legal penalty is attached 
to a fraud that even at the present time exists, and that 
may, if unchecked, prevail to our undoing after the war. 
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Doceat exemplum. We purchase a child’s toy which an | 


adherent label informs us is ‘ British-made”. Is it? 
The child has soon rubbed off our flimsy lie— 
Engraved beneath is ‘‘ Made in Germany ”’. 
Has it come to this, that England is content to be 
Germany’s middleman, and a dishonest one at that ? 
Yours truly, 
Z. 


“ BLACK AND WHITE.” 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
20 December 1915. 
Sir,—It has been said that movement and colour have an 


exhilarating effect upon the human spirit, and certainly. 


London with its hurrying crowds has no lack of movement, 
and in summer one may find a certain amount of colour, 
but on a winter’s evening the great city appears like a 
‘“‘ moving picture ’’ painted only in black and white. 

The moon riding in an inky sky, serene and remote, seems 
as we catch glimpses of her white face, to look down coldly 
through the black drift of cloud upon a dark and rain-swept 
city. The restless crowds tramp steadily and noiselessly 
through the thick churned-up mud of the pavements, whilst 
the bitter north-east wind seems to pursue the wayfarers with 
a persistent and furious pertinacity. A woman stands selling 
matches at the street corner ; her shoulders are covered with 
a thin shepherd’s plaid, and as she shivers and shrinks into 
the sheiter of an archway the gale tears the light covering 
from her shoulders, and her white strained face shines out 
with strange distinctness in the enshrouding darkness. 

The streets seem to be full of spectral figures, hurrying— 
hurrying through the murky blackness; motor omnibuses 
heavily forge their way through the crowded thoroughfares, 
their occupants darkly silhouetted against the window-panes ; 
they pass on, coming as it seems from the ‘“‘ back of 
nowhere ”’ and plunging into the dim beyond where the line 
of flickering lamps, dully glowing through their shaded 
papers, show like some long procession with colourless 
Japanese lanterns swung high in the air. 

The moon is hidden by great piled-up banks of cloud, and 
now and again these aerial battlements and towers are lit up 
by a momentary gleam of light, their ragged tops showing 
white against the blue-black sky, whilst beneath them the 
river—darkness made visible—runs like some black sleuth- 
hound of the night under the shadowy bridges; here and 
there where a buttress cuts and stems the running tide a 
spear-like dart of light cuts deep into the inky surface of the 
water. In the big thoroughfares the newsvendors wandering 
with their lights thrown on the printed boards give sharp 
little points of light looking like moving glow-worms, and 
dark groups standing huddled together show dimly against 
the white houses. ‘ 

Turning under an archway leading to the Temple Church 
one is surprised to hear one’s own footsteps on the pavement, 
and in the moonlight the figure of Goldsmith, uneasily resting 
in his niche, seems to be moving furtively in the dark 
shadows. Pale flashes of painted light are thrown from 
the church windows, and the deep notes of the organ throb 
out into the night and mingle with the wild and boisterous 
singing of the wind. 

Within the church there is neither movement nor colour, 
the crowd of silent worshippers sit—a dark mass under the 
grouped columns of black marble with their clusters of 
steady white light—and a hushed stillness falls upon them as 
they listen to the great swelling notes of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, telling of calm, triumphant progress to an assured 
and foreseen end. 

Then, as the choir in their white robes circle round the 
‘* Crusaders ’’, the simple words of the Christmas carols and 
the penetrating and vibrating sweetness of the boys’ voices 
seem almost to suggest the beating of wings in the dim 
aisles . . . and spirit speaks to spirit. 

Outside the snow is now falling fast, night spreads her 
black wings, and God’s great angels of Peace and Silence 
seem to brood once more over the restless city. 

Yours faithfully, 
Beatrice M. BELLIN. 
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REVIEWS. 
HOMER AND PATRIOTISM.” 


“Homer and History.” By Walter Leaf. With Maps. 
Macmillan. 12s. net. 
NE of the three friends and scholars to whom 
Dr. Leaf dedicates his latest work, ‘*‘ Homer 
and History’’, has emphasised in his lucid and 
charming English the extraordinary achievement of 
the Poetry of Homer. The people who won the 
triumphs of Athens between the birth of A=schylus 
and the death of Euripides did so by virtue of an 
immense superiority of mind over their predecessors 
and contemporaries. This lead, says one of their own 
statesmen, was due wholly to their education, and that 
came, he adds in the plainest terms, from their 
familiarity with certain literature, to wit, the Poetry 
of Homer. Homer supplied not only mental stimulus, 
but also an impulse to patriotism. It was what the 
Bible became to Cremwell’s sterner soldiers. To-day 
we should be the last to belittle such an achievement, 
though it does not often figure in Homeric studies. 
The ‘‘ Homeric Question’’ generally ‘holds a com- 
manding place among scholars, and this means endless 
discussion concerning the unity of Homer, or his very 
existence, and the character and extent of the revision 
of text at Athens which gave us the Iliad and the 
Odyssey substantially as we now have them. 

These two main points—the one of the practical 
influence, the other of the genesis of the poems and 
the poet—are not considered here by Dr. Leaf, though 
he drops obiter dicta about the latter, and he does not 
resume his discussion of the topography of Troy. 
Consequently his title is too large for his lectures. 
They were not delivered, as he expected, in the United 
States, but we are very glad to have them as a book 
with good maps to back them. For Dr. Leaf has 
spent a quarter of a century on Homer, and we are 
much more inclined to trust him than a younger man 
who must be startling and must be novel because he 
has a reputation to make. We consider much of the 
theorising of to-day sufficiently pretty; yet we esteem 
it the peculiar province of a very subtle, painstaking, 
and by no means particularly enviable person. To 
apply to each successive theory the test of probability 
would require an amount of time and labour for which 
we have no leisure. The wisest of the Greeks was 
much of the same opinion, for we have just been using 
the words of Socrates concerning the ingenious 
rationalists of his day. 

Dr. Leaf is fortunately no wild theoriser, though he 
is bound to rely largely on inference in his main 
subject, the geography of Homeric Greece. The 
people who went to Troy are recorded at length in 
the Catalogue of the Second Iliad, and this list, in the 
opinion of most scholars to-day, does not square in the 
relative importance it ascribes to many chiefs with 
their subsequent part in the great struggle. The 
Beeotians, for instance (why does not Dr. Leaf call 
them ‘‘ Boiotians’’, since he writes ‘‘ Achaians ’’?), 
who are nobody at Troy, are very prominent in the 
Catalogue. 

What, then, do these discrepancies mean, and how 
are they to be reconciled with the rest of the text of 
the Iliad, and with what we know from other sources 
of the kingdoms and baronies of ancient Greece? This 
inquiry is a large part of Dr. Leaf’s book. Regarding 
the Catalogue itself, he remarks that ‘‘it would not 
be unreasonable to argue that the meticulous care with 
which the old wording is preserved, so minutely as to 
produce the effect of mere clumsiness in composition, 
is in itself evidence of respect for a document so 
venerable that its very words could not be touched.”’ 

Now someone else could equally argue that this 
minute attention to verbal form is just what a forger 
or editor of considerably later date than Homer would 
study zealously in order to promote the idea that his 
additions were real Homer. We merely make the 
point as one of many that could be raised, though we 
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do not doubt that the Catalogue cannot stand with 
most of the Iliad as the production of one man with 
one purpose—the description of the attack on Troy. 
Any wide agreement on Homeric questions seems 
beyond hope; but, if it can be secured, Dr. Leaf 
deserves it. He tells us that the Achzans were a 
distinct people who really went to Troy, as the poet 
says, and as any unspoilt mind which attacks the story 
will surely believe. Who can credit the wild German 
who tells us that the Trojan war was really no more 
than inter-tribal quarrels in Central Greece, and finds 
in Helen the pale eidolon of a presumably pre-Hellenic 
goddess? He is refuted here; but these are ‘‘ poor 
likelihoods of modern seeming ’’ with which sensible 
people should not concern themselves. Dr. Leaf deals 
also faithfully and satisfactorily with those who are 
led by the presence of the great Olympians in the fray 
to believe that it is largely romance. There were 
angels, some say, at Mons, but Mons was real. 

Among his other geographical points Dr. Leaf 
insists that Ithaca is not.the modern Thiaki, but 
Leukas. This is disconcerting, but may be right. We 
do not, however, feel sure that the part of the Odyssey 
which belongs to fancy and fairy tale can be definitely 
marked off, and the rest considered as accurate geo- 
graphy. The writer may well have depended on 
travellers’ tales for details of the home of Odysseus. 
Dr. Leaf strongly feels that ‘‘ a public which required 
accuracy in the East would not be satisfied with fancy 
in their own world in the West.’’ This seems to us 
a dubious proposition in the pcints it raises. A child 
demands accuracy in a repeated story: does a public? 
We also learn here that Aulis, the traditional starting 
place of the Greek ships, was a most unsuitable spot 
for the purpose. That is abundantly shown, but we 
may ask if authorities, even in these enlightened days, 
always choose the best landing places! Lemnos, says 
our author, ‘‘ was essential as the Achaian base ’’; 
but Lemnos is some way on to Asia, and surely most 
of the Greek ships must have met earlier. Aulis is 
put out of court on account of its narrow channel and 
poor communication inland, and because ‘‘ it appears 
to have no supply of water.’’ But springs dry up in 
the course of years. There came a time at Delphi 
when ‘‘the water springs that spake were quenched 
and dead.’’ There was water in Lemnos, but we may 
ask whether a regular supply of that essential for an 
expeditionary force is to be found there to-day. 

A striking discovery has of late years entered into 
Homeric study, the splendid Minoan civilisation at 
Cnossus and elsewhere. It is too early, we think, to 
settle what the relations of the people who raised these 
fine records of themselves were with the conquering 
Achzans who swept over Greece from the north. 
Dr. Leaf admits that he wants more evidence. Mean- 
while his suggestions, largely founded on the studies 
of Professor Chadwick, seem always credible, and 
are of high interest. His views are summarised in 
this passage concerning the Achzans :— 

‘‘They are the people who appear in Homer as 
leading a combined expedition over the seas against 
Troy; and the monuments prove to us at least that 
such great combined invasions were not only not im- 
probable, but were actually the order of the day, in 
the regions and times with which Homer professes to 
deal. It seems safe to conclude that the Achaians 
were part of the flood of incomers from the north, 
whose first wave had overwhelmed Greece and passed 
on to Cnossus; and further to conclude that they were 
the dominant tribe of Greece from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century onwards. It must follow from 
this that the Achaians were the people who, on the 
mainland at least, are represented for us by the 
Mycenzan culture of Late Minoan III.”’ 

The Achzans, in fact, a people more military than 
artistic, adopted the Minoan culture. Their réle in 
Greece, it is suggested, resembled that of the 
Normans in the invasion of Italy. The Normans came 
and fought not against the common people, but against 


their rulers, the Saracens, who later entered into their 


service. Yet without history, and depending on the 
evidences of culture alone, we could not easily realise 
that the Normans had ‘been there at all, since their 
buildings are Saracenic in style. The analogy is too 
striking to be neglected, and goes far to explain the 
few traces that remain of the conquerors of Troy as 
distinguished from the Minoans. 

These same conquerors added to the muddle of Greek 
religion, a compound which never, if we may speak 
chemically, became a stable element. Dr. Leaf’s dis- 
cussion of the subject is the most interesting part of 
his book, and goes some way towards reconciling the 
warring views of modern scholars. The religion of the 
common people of Greece, like the Mothers’ Night 
which lies behind our own Christmas, was, we do not 
doubt, very different from the dogma which displaced 
or modified it. Local heroes were mixed up with the 
Olympians, and the worship of Dionysus, another 
disturbing influence, came to make matters more com- 
plicated. There is merit in the fashionable views of 
the Cambridge school, but they are somewhat out of 
proportion. So Dr. Leaf suggests. We agree, and 
remark that this school frequently becomes a slave to 
its own theories, lending an unconscious but effective 
colour to vague evidence. The fault lies not so much 
with the commentators as with the Greeks themselves. 
The nation was incapable of an established religion, 
and its disinclination to a genuine and centralised union 
is strongly marked in Greek history. The Romans 
could rule, the Greeks could not. 

We need not moralise on this defect to-day. We 
prefer to point out that Homer at least, to whatever 
city he belonged, speaks with no uncertain voice in his 
main lessons on conduct and warfare. We live in an 
age that prates of luck and forgets Nemesis, cherishes 
mascots and superstitions fit for the brainless gauds 
of pantomime; but we may still recognise in the 
Odyssey the clear, small voice of conscience :— 

‘The blessed gods love not merciless deeds, but 
honour justice and the seemly works of men. The 
hostile and the untoward that go on the land of others, 
and Zeus grants them a prey, and they have laden 
their ships and departed home; yea, even on their 
hearts falls strong fear of divine vengeance.”’ 

Best of all, however, because simplest, is this of 
Hector in the Twelfth Iliad :— 

‘*One omen is best, to fight for our country.” 


A VICTORIAN DIARIST. 


“The Journals of Lady Knightley of Fawsley.” Edited 
by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). Illustrated. 


Murray. 1915. 12s. net. . 

OMEONE has said that a diarist is either a spy 
of letters or a diseased egoist. Both species are 
common in a good library, but here and there a 
diarist of a different sort appears, whose egoism 
belongs to a fine character and whose narrative, when 
it repeats conversations and draws copy from the 
privacy of life, is neither privileged eavesdropping nor 
the gossip of an interviewer. In the private journal- 
ism written by Lady Knightley there are no false 
steps, and the reader soon forgets the many pitfalls 
that lie about the feet of a diarist. Here is a triumph 
of noble character over diligent curiosity and candour. 
The maiden name of Lady Knightley was Louisa 
Mary Bowater; and from the age of fourteen she kept 
a journal. Between April 1856 and September 1913, 
a period of fifty-seven years, she filled no fewer than 
sixty volumes; it is not too much to say that her 
hobby became a profession. Society knew that she 
kept a daily record of events, and the Duke of Argyll, 
who met Miss Bowater at Balmoral in 1865, said of 
her ‘‘ Journal ”’ that it would prove an invaluable docu- 
ment for the use of future writers on the history of 
the nineteenth century. Wishing to improve her own 
work, to make it more entertaining, the diarist studied 
the privately printed letters of Lady Lyttelton, the 
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“* Reminiscences of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff ’’, and 
even the ‘‘ Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff’’—a record 
of maladive egoism. From time to time she wrote a 
pamphlet on social and political questions, or contri- 
buted an article to the magazines, in order to keep her 
mind fit and ready. The “‘ Journals ’’ were written with 
a view to publication, and Lady Knightley asked Mrs. 
Ady to be her editor. A better choice could not have 
been made. The present volume deals with events 
that happened between 1856 and 1884. 

A diary is a conscientious bore unless its writer’s 
personality holds the reader’s attention. Lady 
Knightley grows into her work; she gives from year 
to year a maturing auto-portrait which is always frank 
and always fascinating. It has been said of her that 
she stands midway between the Emmas and Evelinas 
of the last century and the independent girls of our 
own time. But there is much that is mythical in the 
Emmas and Evelinas. They belong not to life but to a 
literary fashion. Men over fifty who remember their 
grandmothers have no reason to find fault with the 
predecessors of Lady Knightley, who were usually 
stern women. The change that came in Victorian 
times was not one of greater strength in womanhood : 
it was one of more fluent sympathies and of self- 
conscious aims and efforts. There was more senti- 
mentality among Victorian women than among their 
grandmothers—the women who ruled from Chatham’s 
time to the coming of peace in 1815. In some respects 
Lady Knightley was a typical Victorian, whilst in 
others she belonged to an earlier age, nearer to the 
ideals of feudalism. 

In Victorian days progress came to be looked upon 
as a thing which could be put upon the body social as 
ugly fashions in dress were put upon men and women. 
Social reform passed from mode to mode, and most 
of the modes centred around charity. Society looked 
at its tongue and felt its pulse and recorded its tem- 
perature on neat little clinical charts. Remedies 
became always as common as valetudinarians; and a 
good many words were accepted as magical amulets. 
Anyone who talked of Education or of Liberty or of 
Progress could rouse a sleepy meeting and win no end 
of applause. Girl graduates were going to reform 
mankind, and dropping slips of paper into ballot-boxes 
would be even more helpful to Peace than Free Trade 
and International Exhibitions. Lady Knightley, living 
from 1842 to 1913, saw the whole of this modern 
dreamfulness—except its climax, the present war. 

She accepted many of the dreams, but her mind was 
pre-eminently feminine and therefore positive and 
rational. It is the privilege of the best women to have 
bodies all of poetry and brains of mundane prose. And 
Lady Knightley found in some other qualities of her 
character a steadying influence. Her feudal sym- 
pathies were useful, for they kept her away from the 
gush about democracy that pleaded for votes; and she 
was by nature ingenuous, so that she could not play 
a part for the sake of political expediency. Ideas and 
principles attracted her, and now and then, by follow- 
ing them to their last consequences, she became a 
democrat, as in her growing belief in women’s suffrage. 
_ When a woman works hard in a public manner she 
is apt to lose the power of inspiring affection. Some- 
times she acquires a business manner, and sometimes 
she loses tact in zeal. Lady Knightley made no such 
mistake. None toiled harder than she for good causes, 
and love and confidence came to her everywhere. 

One test of a Victorian diary is its attitude towards 
Carlyle and Gladstone and Disraeli. - On May 28, 1871, 
Lady Knightley wrote: ‘‘I am reading Carlyle’s 
‘French Revolution’ with deep interest’’. Three 
vears later she relates a good story told by Bishop 
Magee : ‘‘ Carlyle’s definition of Dizzy and Gladstone 
amused me especially: ‘Dizzy prays morning and 
evening that people may not find out what a humbug 
he is; Gladstone, that he himself may not find out 
what a humbug he is’”’. Lady Knightley disliked 
Gladstone and distrusted Disraeli. In 1872 she has an 
interesting talk with Gladstone—‘‘ chiefly on the merits 
of tea, which he praises as the best possible restora- 
tive, and says that he always drinks it when he comes 


in from the House, as well as after his favourite 
physical exertion of cutting down trees. He has cer- 
tainly most agreeable manners, but I still think a very 
sinister expression ’’. 

On April 19, 1881, Lady Knightley writes: ‘‘ At 
midday we heard of Lord Beaconsfield’s death early 
this morning. Certainly he was a great man in many 
ways, and few such careers are on record... . We 
hear, on very good authority, that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
last words were, ‘ Are there any more disasters in the 
Gazette?’”’ 

A year later Lady Knightley declined to wear 
primroses on the anniversary of Beaconsfield’s death. 
‘* The Queen called it ‘his favourite flower’, but I 
cannot stand this identification of the most simple 
and beautiful of flowers with one so artificial and 
stilted’. And this enmity towards the greatest man 
on her own side in politics was not merely tempera- 
mental: in part it was a prejudice of class, a dislike 
for a plebeian pedigree. And there are Tories to this 
day who defeat their own ends by mistaking pride 
for political good sense. 

The Conservatism that comes from the land is very 
different from that which comes in towns from history 
and from principles. How to reconcile them is a 
problem to be solved. Beaconsfield tried to unite 
them and failed; and his failure is shown in Lady 
Knightley’s opposition, which represents the Toryism 
of old landed estates. ; 

The character-sketching in this book is often as 
brief as it can be. Robert Browning “‘ is as different 
from his poems as anything one can imagine—a loud- 
voiced, sturdy little man, who says nothing in the 
least obscure or difficult to understand ’’. ‘‘ General - 
Scott is a clever, sensible man, a great authority on 
sewage.”’ ‘‘I could not help thinking of what Dizzy 
once said of Sir William [Harcourt] himself: ‘ He is 
sure to get on, he has an historic name, a command- 
ing presence, considerable talent, and no principle.’ ”’ 
John Bright ‘‘has a very fine head and not at all a 
bad expression, which is more than can be said for 
‘ Historicus.’’? From any other woman this tag’”’ 
would be cruel, but Lady Knightley’s attitude to poli- 
ticians has much in common with a boy’s interest in 
caged wild animals. No doubt they seem safe enough, 
but many of them have a dangerous reputation ! 


A MAN AMONG MANCHESTER MEN. 


“ Recollections and Reflections.” By Bishop Welldon. 
Cassell. 12s. net. 
T was a happy inspiration that made Campbell- 
Bannerman send Bishop Welldon to the Deanery 
of Manchester. It was a fortunate circumstance for 
all concerned that Bishop Welldon had been disciplined 
outside England for the problems of democracy he 
was to meet. A scholar of no mean reputation, the 
headmaster of one of England’s greatest schools, 
Metropolitan of India, and better versed in the 
methods of diplomacy and administration than he is 
pleased to allow, it would have been a waste to have 
made such a man the Dean of any other cathedral city 
in England. Manchester needed a man, and the Prime 
Minister of the day gave it the Dean it needed. 

It is very seldom indeed that a South countryman 
really understands the North country mind so tho- 
roughly as Bishop Welldon shows that he does in his 
Recollections and Reflections ’’, and only a North 
countryman, such as the reviewer is proud to call him- 
self, is able to assess the fact with accuracy. A 
chastened modesty may not be perhaps the most salient 
characteristic of the North of England, but Man- 
chester men are citizens of no mean city. By force of 
circumstances Manchester is becoming the northern 
capital of England. The London dailies, unless they are 
published in Manchester, do not carry much weight in 
the North of England, nor in North Wales, nor in Ire- 
land. And if the South is ignorant of what the North 


is thinking or is indifferent, as the case may be, the 
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same may be said of the North with wholly regrettable 
results. 

Bishop Welldon thinks that ‘‘the North and the 
South of England are drifting further apart from one 
another. ‘They are getting to be more widely 
estranged in thought and feeling; they are becoming 
like two nations. ... Since the dawn of the great 
industrial era, which set in with the railway system 
and with the development of machinery in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, the North has become 
sharply opposed to the South in occupation and 
character. The life of artisans if they work above 
ground, and still more if they work below it, is so 
different from the life of agriculturists that two con- 
trasted types of character are evolved in town and 
country; and during the last hundred years of English 
history not only has the industrial population gained 
number and strength at the expense of the agricultural, 
but it has made a far more rapid educational and 
social advance’’. Cabinet Ministers take very good 
care to assure themselves of what Manchester is 
thinking about any movement of importance. They 
read their ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ with deep atten- 
tion. It is, indeed, a matter of wisdom for all 
politicians to make a determined and deliberate effort 
to familiarise themselves better with the Northern 
point of view. They would find the reflections of 
Bishop Welldon not only illuminative but deeply 
interesting. 

Like all Englishmen the good folk of Manchester 
are interested frankly in hearing what other folk 
say about them, and they are seldom offended at 
it. This is particularly the case when they know and 
respect their critic. They certainly know and like 
Bishop Welldon. One dark evening two winters ago 
the reviewer asked a cabman at the London Road Sta- 
tion to drive him to the Deanery. The man had never 
heard of the place, neither had the porter who was con- 
sulted. ‘‘ Who lives there?’’ asked the porter. 
“‘ Bishop Welldon ’’, was the reply, and the situation 
was changed. The cabman not only acknowledged 
that he knew Bishop Welldon’s house, but he vouch- 
safed the information that he always read ‘‘ everything 
as Bishop Welldon said”. This reminiscence may 
serve as a counterfoil for a story told by the good Dean 
himself as to an experience of his own. An elderly 
lady in a tramcar volunteered this frank criticism: 
“* Dean, I tell you what it is—you spout too much.”’ 

From a publisher’s point of view any controversy 
about a book is desirable, but an author may well weep 
to find how completely his main points are missed 
in favour of some insignificant detail. The great heart 
of the British people has been agitated as to what is 
a ‘‘dringer’’, who first compounded it, and whether 
the great discoverer belongs to Harrow or to West- 
minster. Bishop Welldon’s particular news-cutting 
agency must have set apart a clerk to deal with the 
papers that have discoursed upon this important sub- 
ject. Amd yet a right understanding between North 
and South is a matter of scarcely less importance. If 
Bishop Welldon could be assured that he has rendered 
this a little easier he would count that all his work had 
not been done in vain. 


OLD OCEAN. 
“Epistles from Deep Seas.” By J. E, Patterson. 
™  Simpkin. 10s. 6d. net. 


HYLOCK was wrong when he told Bassanio that 

‘* ships are but boards ’’, but he spoke as one who 

by race and character was unfitted to appreciate either 
the sea or the men and vessels who move upon it. It 
is rather alarming to find Mr. Patterson in this book 
suggesting that among our own people a similar idea 
prevails. He complains that in nautical matters we 
lack both knowledge and interest, that our mercantile 
marine is only maintained for the same reasons that 
govern any other branch of our commercial activities, 


existence. 


and that the Navy is simply treated as a necessity of 
Real love of the sea, he says, has gone, 
but we believe that on this point he is misled. What 
he takes for a landsman’s apathy is one part reverence 
and one part faith. Life at sea, by which we do not 
mean life on a liner where everything is done to create 
the impression of a floating island, has in it many ele- 
ments of a holy mystery for the British-born. It 
seems almost impious to inquire too closely into its 
ways, and there are secret altars in our hearts to all 
the ocean rulers from Neptune to Nelson. As a 
nation we are apt, and always have been, to criticise, 
for our own good and theirs, statesmen, divines, and 
generals, but we keep the good practice of non-inter- 
vention with our seamen. The case of Byng is an ex- 
ception so awful that we do our best to blot it from 
memory. 

Moreover, the author must remember that compara- 
tively few with his experiences as a seafarer have also 
his literary talents. There are thousands of great 
songs and stories of the deep waters which will never 
be told, because the most of those who lead lives of 
action are inarticulate. Proof that we as a people 
have abated none of our affection for the sea should 
come from the numbers who will read this book. Mr. 
Patterson’s narrative of life in the merchant service 
takes us to days before steam had quite gained its 
present predominance. It is good that we should have 
these records in which is enshrined so much of the fast 
fleeting romance of sails and of the individuality of 
ships. From its first pages it is full of fascination. 
The description of the first hours on board and of the 
scene in the fo’c’sle is as realistic as it is vivid. No 
touch of false romance is introduced, and one realises 
the justice of the writer’s claim that here is a subject 
ready for Rabelais or Hogarth. Men, mostly in some 
stage or other of drunken incapacity, groping in the 
half-darkness, swearing as they tumble against each 
other, seeking in their bags for boots or knives or 
belts, and ready at any provocation to add injury to 
insult. Soon there is a quarrel, and one man has ¢o be 
sent to shore for having sworn to kill another against 
whom he has an old grudge. It is an ugly beginning, 
but one passes to something different when the sober 
ones go to work on deck “‘ in the pinky, greyish opales- 
cence of dawn’’, and a little later, when anchor is 
raised and sails are hoisted with the traditional 
chanties. - 

In no other single calling followed in times of peace 
are there the same abrupt passages from the sordid to 
the splendid. ‘‘ You may sing ‘ Oh to be in England, 
now that April’s there,’’’ writes Mr. Patterson in one 
of his epistles, ‘‘ because you don’t know what it is to 
be at sea when the trade wind follows aft, and you in 
a great, clean, white-decked thing with snowy wings 
by the dozen and all the rhythmic movements that 
comes of having those wings.’ At such hours there 
would be no need to ask him what he held to be the 
lordliest life. Yet, equally plainly, there are others 
when he lets us know, full and frank, that, though it 
be a man’s work, it is a dog’s life. Men bred to decent 
ways have to put up with the strange company of 
negroes and Levantines, and it is close company in the 
forecastle. Fierce blows and threats of worse run 
wild, though one rather gathers from the narrative that 
Jack on shore has worse perils to face and is more 
likely to get into serious trouble. The sea has its 
restraining influence, and men are bound, too, in its 
ancient superstitions. Not willingly will the real sea- 
man set sail if he knows a woman is on board. To 
discover the skipper has taken wife or daughter for the 
voyage is to put gloomy prognostications of ill-luck in 
the mouths of all, yet on land one knows the sailor as 
a gallant man. Mr. Patterson traces this fear of the 


fair sex to times when legends of the syrens were still 
current on the Mediterranean, and he is doubtless right. 
Even steam has not dispelled all the mystery of the sea, 
and not all its mystery certainly is in the ignorant 


landsman’s imagination. 
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